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The Roles of the South in the 


French Intervention in Mexico 


By KATHRYN ABBEY HANNA 


Wie IS A PREFACE TO THE ADDRESS THIS EVENING. IT 
is actually a duet performed as a solo. The research behind the 
story belongs to my husband as much as to myself, since for some 
years we have been prowling together through archives and writ- 
ing as a team.’ 

The movement which we call the French Intervention in Mex- 
ico from 1861 to 1867 was broader than the term implies, both in 
concept and expected results. Had it succeeded, the destinies 
of the Western Hemisphere would have been modified. That it 
failed was due to a combination of circumstances rather than to 
the single effort of an individual or a group. 

Among the many links between the French Intervention and 
the South I have chosen to outline four issues in the course of 
which France exploited or planned to exploit the Southerners. 
These four issues might be simplified thus: (1) Could American 
disunion be used to initiate the Emperor’s grand design for the 
new world, or, as the French called it, la Grande Pensée de [Em- 
pereur? (2) Could a divided United States further la Grande 
Pensée? (3) Would recognition by the Confederacy strengthen 
the Mexican Empire? And (4) would Confederate migration 
bolster the wobbling fortunes of that empire? 


1 This paper was presented as the presidential address at the annual meeting 
of the Southern Historical Association in Jacksonville, Florida, November 13, 1953. 
Grants from the American Philosophical Society and the Social Science Research 
Council enabled the author and her husband, Alfred Jackson Hanna, to conduct 
in Paris the research which produced the material cited in the National Archives, 
the Archives of the French Foreign Office, and the Ministry of War. These and 
other French materials with data gathered in the Archives of Mexico and the 
United States form the basis for a study of the diplomacy of the French Inter- 
vention in Mexico, 1861-1867, now in the course of preparation for publication. 
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The South’s role in initiating the Mexican Intervention was 
unpremeditated. Whatever her long-range intentions toward 
Mexico—and many Mexicans believed them imperialistic—the 
immediate concern was to prevent Union troops from being 
allowed to cross northern Mexico to attack Texas. Yet the Lincoln 
administration was convinced that had there been no rupture 
within the Union there would have been no tampering with 
Mexico. It rested its case on political deduction; we rest ours 
on the letters of Napoleon III, his minister of foreign affairs, and 
his ambassadors. 

Americans in the middle of the last century had no conception 
of how apprehensively Europe viewed the phenomenal growth 
of the United States. Tocqueville sounded the tocsin in the 1830's 
against both Russia and the United States as the “two great na- 
tions in the world which tend to the same end. . . . each of them 
seems to be marked out by the will of Heaven to sway the des- 
tinies of half the globe.”* The Russian threat was more easily 
handled. Russia was monarchical in government and backward 
in economics. Moreover, she had a common boundary with 
Europe and could be pressured by international policies; to name 
one, support of the Turk as an established power. 

On the other hand, the United States held herself outside the 
orbit of European power politics. Far from economically back- 
ward, she flourished in ways no European state could emulate. 
The American republic gave the courts of the monarchs many a 
bad moment. All had “demagogic centers,” as they were called, 
to which the appeal of democracy was compelling and from 
which thousands departed to seek broader horizons across the 
Atlantic. As for American territorial expansion, one French sena- 
tor, Baron Charles Dupin, in a memorial to Napoleon III insisted 
that by 1963 the United States would possess a population of 
512,000,000 and to feed them would need both Central and South 
America.* 

Obviously the situation needed remedy, and Mexico was the 
logical place to build a check to the United States, as Turkey, it 


2 Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America (2 vols., New York, 1841), 
I, 471. 

8 Memorial of Baron Charles Dupin to Napoleon III, November 9, 1863, No. 
18, in Mémoires et Documents (Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres), Mexique, 


Vol. 10. 
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was expected, would serve as a check to Russia. But to initiate 
such a course was about as easy as seizing a greased pig in a 
county fair contest. The three powers most interested in America 
—France, England, and Spain—must consider the vulnerability of 
their colonies in the west, the great distance at which they must 
operate, and the danger that a move on their part might touch 
off the very thing they sought to prevent. 

The powers concerned spent the years between the Mexican 
War and 1861 in uneasiness and frustration: uneasiness concern- 
ing the extent of American aggression which the Americans 
naively called Manifest Destiny, and frustration because they did 
not dare to stop it. Besides the assortment of Mexican exiles who 
clustered around the French court urging that their country be 
saved by restoring them to power, the French minister to Mexico 
frequently reported feelers from Mexicans in and out of office 
for French assistance. More specific were the arguments of the 
Marquis de Radepont who had entered Mexico as a foreign ob- 
server with General Winfield Scott’s American army and stayed 
to seek his fortune. From 1856 on, Radepont laid siege to Na- 
poleon III. His opening gun was a voluminous memorial on 
Mexico, “the Turkey of America,” which France and only France 
could save.* Later, Radepont advanced his contention for a 
Mexican throne which he insisted popular acclaim might estab- 
lish. His was the plan of procedure France attempted to follow 
in 1861. Napoleon III approved of Radepont; some years later, 
he said Radepont was one of the few Frenchmen who understood 
the purpose of the Intervention and he had never regretted giving 
him his confidence.® 

As conditions in Mexico worsened, France and England at- 
tempted the milk-toast panacea of mediation in 1859. It got no- 
where, for it presupposed that a third government would emerge 
from two warring factions. Benito Juarez, who regarded himself 
as the rightful head of the state under the Constitution of 1857, 
scorned the offer of European interference. 

Precisely at this dark moment the Democratic party in the 


4“Plan for the Regeneration of Mexico,” sent with letter of October 4, 1856, by 
Aimé Louis Victor de Bosc, Marquis de Radepont to Alexandre, Comte Walewski, 
in Correspondance Politique, Mexique, Vol. 46. 

5 Napoleon III to Radepont, September 4, 1864, in Radepont Papers ( Harvard 
University Library), No. 15. 
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United States split in convention assembled, the Black Repub- 
licans nominated the antislavery Rail Splitter of Illinois, and life 
became beautiful for the Emperor of France, awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to act as agent of Providence for the New World. 

During the summer of 1860 M. de Gabriac left the French 
legation in Mexico for home. He expected to return but events 
were too portentous for the Quai d'Orsay to leave the post with- 
out a minister. Dubois de Saligny, his successor, was carefully 
briefed on the developing American scene. Saligny had served 
previously in the United States and in the independent Republic 
of Texas; he was reported to be a protégé of the Duc de Morny, 
half brother of the Emperor and speculator in Mexican invest- 
ments. 

Saligny’s mission as he understood it was to open the way for 
French influence in Mexico. Shortly after Saligny reached his 
destination Juarez defeated the Conservatives and marched back 
into the capital. Although Saligny recognized the Liberal gov- 
ernment, he was so vigorously hostile to it that the Quai d’Orsay 
advised prudence until it was clear how serious disunion in the 
United States would become.*® Saligny did not have to create an 
occasion for intervention by France because the Juarez govern- 
ment, quite unaware of the designs against it, opened the door 
by its suspension on July 17, 1861, of interest payments on the 
foreign debts. Saligny abruptly suspended diplomatic relations 
when the Mexican Congress refused to rescind the law in twenty- 
four hours. 

Although Napoleon III had determined on his plan, he wanted 
the co-operation of England and Spain. The spur which France 
applied to her allies in these negotiations was the need of speed 
.) forestall renewed expansion by a divided Union. The three 
powers regarded the division of the Union as likely if not certain; 
this being the case, argued Napoleon III, both parts would spread 
out in an effort to recoup the loss of each to the other. Assurances 
by Confederates that once they had their own government more 
territory would not be desired were passed over with polite in- 
credulity. The best which could be expected from a rupture of 


6 Edouard Thouvenel to Dubois de Saligny, April 11, 1861, Confidential, in 
Correspondance Politique, Mexique, Vol. 54. 
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the American Union was the opportunity to initiate intervention 
in Mexico and time to bring it about.’ 

The second role planned for the South was that of contributor 
to the furtherance of the French Emperor's design. Neither the 
Confederacy nor the Union ever glimpsed the full scope of la 
Grande Pensée de [Empereur although at moments each enter- 
tained unpleasing suspicions. But the prize for the South was 
recognition by France, and early in her efforts toward this end 
the Richmond government endorsed the French Intervention in 
Mexico, regarding it as bait irresistible to the Tuileries. Actually, 
the Mexican situation was one of the greatest handicaps to recog- 
nition faced by the South. 

Napoleon III considered his Grande Pensée for the New World 
as a noble and humane plan. Apologists for the Emperor endorsed 
its loftiness of purpose but explained that since it was at heart 
both anti-Union and anti-Confederate, it could never be properly 
elucidated, even to the French people. 

While regarding himself as a true Frenchman, Napoleon III 
had always been enamored of far places. Since his imprisonment 
at Ham when he was urged to go to Nicaragua to head the con- 
struction of the Canal Napoleon between the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Pacific, he had interested himself in Central America; and 
this interest expanded to Mexico. These regions he visioned as 
areas of potential riches untouched by the material progress of 
the nineteenth century. Like many others of his day Napoleon 
III was fascinated by material progress and marked it as the goal 
of mankind and the ultimate tool of human welfare. The great 
obstacle to such progress was political instability; therefore, the 
first job was to draw all men, regardless of faction, into a wholly 
new order of society, supported from the outside to prevent it 
from falling into the dissensions which had plagued earlier gov- 
ernments. Once this regime was established, a truly amazing 
economic blossoming would inevitably result similar to that of 
the Americans, while France, the inspiration and guide of this 
wonder, would reap garlands of glory, mountains of francs, and 
security from the aggressive United States. 


7 Thouvenel to Auguste Charles Joseph, Comte de Flahaut, October 11, 1861, 
in Correspondance Politique, Angleterre, Vol. 720; Thouvenel to Adolphe Barrot, 
April 22, 1862, in Correspondance Politique, Espagne, Vol. 860. 
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Various groups provided the material for the imperial Pensée. 
Radepont, the French economist, Michel Chevalier, J. B. Jecker 
and his associates dwelt upon the untapped wealth of Mexico; 
Saligny and the Mexican émigrés painted the black iniquities of 
Juarez and his party, and the yearning of all “sane” Mexicans 
that some good angel like Napoleon III should pull them and 
their country back from the abyss and call them to a new order 
similar to his own empire. The Empress Eugénie, fascinated by 
the project, of which her knowledge was microscopic, egged her 
husband on. On the periphery of the Grande Pensée were other 
ends to be served, such as the cultivation of the House of Habs- 
burg with whom France still shared delicate issues in Italy. 

But if Napoleon III borrowed from the programs of others, the 
composite result was his own. For example, Radepont’s choice 
for a Mexican monarch was the Duc d’Aumale; that of Napoleon, 
the Archduke Maximilian of Austria. From the Mexican émigrés, 
reactionary and proclerical, he accepted assertions that Mexico 
wanted a monarchy. But he never planned to restore reactionary 
Mexicans to power nor the Mexican Church to its former position. 
He allowed Saligny to claim validation of the face value of the 
Jecker bond swindle and, thereby, swell the total of French claims 
to a figure certain to insure Mexican refusal. Yet once the Inter- 
vention started, the Emperor showed little interest in Jecker. In 
fact, the latter complained that his misfortunes really started 
when he received support from France. 

Napoleon’s initial purpose was the establishment of a Mexican 
monarchy in two or three months. He had been told this was 
possible and he chose to believe it. By the summer of 1862, when 
the Union and Confederacy were getting into their war, Mexico's 
new order was supposed to be moving into high gear; conse- 
quently, France prepared to speak from strength on New World 
matters. Unfortunately this schedule never materialized; France 
blamed dissension among the allies for this delay and deluded 
herself that once they had withdrawn in April, 1862, the Mexican 
express could be put back on the track. Defeat before Puebla on 
May 5 ended this dream. New order was not to come to Mexico 
by the coup de thédtre method. No stampede of “sane” Mexicans 
for monarchy was visible. On the other hand, France could not 
retreat before an army she had scorned as ragamuffins. National 
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honor, let alone the Emperor’s prestige, demanded that the stain 
of Cinco de Mayo be wiped out. More French troops were dis- 
patched under a new commander, General Elie Frédéric Forey; 
additional credits voted by the Corps Législatif; and the fiction 
of a quick victory was discarded. Indeed, there is much evidence 
that Napoleon’s mind was even opened to other forms of reor- 
ganization than monarchy in Mexico.* 

During the same year, 1862, Confederate agents abroad pressed 
for recognition. The previous fall, 1861, Napoleon had discussed 
this issue with Maximilian and the émigrés. Everyone agreed 
that recognition of the Confederacy must serve the protection 
and advantage of the new order in Mexico. But after Cinco de 
Mayo, the French in Mexico were vulnerable. Judrez was seeking 
money and arms from Washington, and if he got them, Forey’s 
army could be endangered. If Seward refused aid to Mexico for 
fear France would recognize the South, France was equally aware 
of the havoc Yankee arms could cause in Mexico, should Seward 
retaliate for an accepted Confederacy. 

Although Napoleon saw perils in recognition, he considered 
mediation desirable. Recognition accepted the Confederacy as 
it was constituted and antagonized the North; through mediation 
the whole territorial picture might be changed. On October 30, 
1862, the Quai d’Orsay informed the French minister at Washing- 
ton, Mercier, that the Emperor judged the time had come to offer 
mediation.*® A few days later, identical notes were sent to England 
and Russia suggesting that they join France in proposing a truce 
in the American war. Both courts declined the invitation. Wash- 
ington was equally opposed. France, however, did not despair; 
North and South would eventually exhaust themselves. Pending 
the arrival of that moment, the Emperor and his foreign minister 
mulled over possibilities. Some of their meditations are set down 
in a “Note on the Affairs of Mexico and the United States, Jan- 
uary 21, 1863.""° 

The theme of this “Note” was the reorganization of the United 
States and Mexico into a “hyphenated confederation.” North and 


8 Aynard de Clermont-Tonnerre to Radepont, August, 1862, No. 13, in Rade- 
pont Papers. 

® Thouvenel to Edouard Henri, Baron Mercier, October 30, November 6, 13, 
1862, in Correspondance Politique, Etats-Unis, Vol. 128. 

10 In Correspondance Politique, Mexique, Vol. 60. 
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South would never reunite, but complete separation posed vexa- 
tious questions. Better a new confederation similar to that exist- 
ing in Germany, composed of four fairly equal states: the North, 
the South, the West, and Mexico, administered by a diet similar 
to that of Frankfurt. Such a confederation would be a monument 
to France; it would secure her influence in the New World, rid 
her of the problems of the American Civil War and the Mexican 
Intervention, and dissolve the great mass in North America so 
disturbing to Europe. Since Washington was not ready to accept 
reorganization, the war must go on. 

The Confederate government knew nothing about this French 
scheme for territorial realignment, but several rather disturbing 
incidents occurred. In August, 1862, M. Theron, French vice- 
consul at Galveston, wrote Governor Francis R. Lubbock of Texas 
for appraisal of Texan relationships with the United States and 
the Confederacy.'' Lubbock responded tersely; it had been a 
good thing for Texas to join the United States, and even better to 
join the Confederacy.’* Then the worthy governor had a disturb- 
ing idea. Why should a curious Frenchman thus dissect the soul 
of Texas? He sent Theron’s letter to Jefferson Davis. At Rich- 
mond, M. Tabouelle, chancellor of the French consulate, button- 
holed Senator William $. Oldham of Texas to discuss Texan re- 
sources.'* The resemblance of these two incidents was more than 
coincidental in the judgment of Confederate Secretary of State 
Judah P. Benjamin. Both consuls were expelled although Ta- 
bouelle talked himself into reinstatement. Benjamin urged John 
Slidell to find out what he could; it might be Saligny’s work, he 
added, and almost hit the bull’s-eye."* As early as 1861 Saligny 
had mentioned the possibility of possessing Texas."* 

When Napoleon’s letter to Forey of July 3, 1862, appeared in 
the Yellow Book, Americans both North and South had printed 
proof that the Intervention was designed to check their expansion. 


11 B. Theron to Governor F. R. Lubbock, August 10, 1862, in Correspondance 
Politique des Consuls, Etats-Unis, Vol. 14. 

12 Lubbock to Theron, September 9, 1862, ibid. 

13 Alfred Paul to Edouard Drouyn de Lhuys, December 12, 1862, ibid., Vol. 12. 

14 Judah P. Benjamin to John Slidell, October 17, 1862, in Official Records of 
the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of the Rebellion (30 vols., Wash- 
ington, 1894-1922), Ser. II, Vol. III, 556. 

15 Jurien de la Graviére to Thouvenel, December 9, 1861, in Correspondance 
Politique, Mexique, Vol. 57. 
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Had they seen the original letter of the Emperor, alarm would 
have been greater because the Yellow Book version was a pallid 
expurgation.'® Even so, the Richmond Enquirer questioned Na- 
poleon’s authorship and thought, perhaps wishfully, that it was 
more Yankee propaganda."* 

Fantastic ideas of territorial manipulation were discarded by 
the summer of 1863. Gettysburg and Vicksburg gave military 
preponderance to the Union. Forey finally captured the Mexican 
capital and a hand-picked assembly of Conservative Notables 
offered a throne to Maximilian and established a regency without 
consultation with Napoleon III. The latter by then had planned 
a different procedure, but he made the best of events. Forey’s 
successor, General Francois Achille Bazaine, was instructed to 
attempt a union of all factions and to hold in check the Mexican 
clergy. The result was never satisfactory. Where the French 
army rested, the new regime prospered, but civilian officials pos- 
sessed “neither zeal nor morality” in Bazaine’s judgment. With 
the clergy he was soon almost at swords’ points. 

Under existing circumstances, Maximilian must be speeded to 
Mexico. The presence of the new ruler might pull things together 
so that French troops would see an end to their enterprise and 
the French treasury a prospect of reimbursement. The latter was 
to come from the unexploited mines of Sonora about which 
Midas-like stories had circulated. 

Thus in the fall of 1863 there was still a chance that la Grande 
Pensée de [Empereur might work out even though its course had 
varied completely from the blueprints and its results were so far 
disappointing. Hostility from Washington could ruin everything, 
however, and thus we come to the third role of the South. Un- 
doubtedly, the Emperor spoke the stark truth when he declared 
to Sir Charles Wyke in November, 1863, that war with the Amer- 
icans “would spell disaster to the interests of France and would 
have no possible object.” 

But war with the United States might not be necessary. If the 


16 Napoleon III to General Elie Frédéric Forey, July 3, 1862, in Mémoires et 
Documents, Mexique, Vol. 10. Signed Napoleon III, this letter is marked “corrected 
for the Yellow Book” and contains the corrections therefor. 

17 Richmond Enquirer, February 6, 1863. 

18 Charles Wyke to Stefan Herzfeld, November 27, 1863, in Archiv Kaiser Maxi- 
milian (Wiener Staats Archiv) quoted in Egon Corti, Maximilian and Charlotte 
of Mexico (2 vols., New York, 1928), I, 289. 
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new empire became, or looked to be, stable and accepted by the 
Mexicans, the United States might be induced finally to accept 
it. Could alluring opportunities be available for Yankee capital, 
these interests, relieved that Mexico was no longer a problem, 
might bring effective pressure on Washington. 

Drouyn de Lhuys, French foreign minister, went out of his way 
to explain that France had no intention of controlling Mexico or 
of keeping troops overseas indefinitely. After the Council of 
Notables proclaimed for Maximilian, William Dayton, American 
minister to Paris, was impressed with the emphasis which Na- 
poleon III placed on a more democratic expression of popular will 
as well as hints that recognition of the new government would 
be a means of hastening French withdrawal.’® 

For his part, Seward contributed to this growing fiction. In the 
fall of 1863 the war between the North and the South was still 
serious and the danger of an alliance or at least a friendship be- 
tween Imperial Mexico and the Confederacy imminent. The 
policy sent to Dayton in Paris and talked over with Mercier in 
Washington was hard to pin down and permitted various inter- 
pretations as Seward undoubtedly intended. The United States 
stood for nonintervention in Mexico, the nonintervention which 
she required of other nations during her current troubles. She 
had no disposition or right to interfere in the domestic affairs of 
Mexico, to establish any form of government, or to intervene in 
the French war. Nevertheless, she felt Mexico preferred a re- 
public and, it must be admitted, the security of the United States 
depended on the survival of free institutions.” 

In a conference with Mercier, which the latter reported on Sep- 
tember 14, 1863, Seward impressed his caller with rare considera- 
tion for France.*' He had entire faith in the declarations of the 
Quai d'Orsay, appreciated the tireless efforts of Mercier for friend- 
ship between the two countries, and wanted to do all in his power 
for the same end. The secretary reminded the Frenchman that 
the United States had never officially protested the establishment 


19 William L. Dayton to William H. Seward, September 7, 1863, Confidential, 
in Dispatches (National Archives, Washington), France, Vol. 53. 

20 Seward to Dayton, September 26, 1863, in Instructions (National Archives, 
Washington ), France, Vol. 17. 

21 Mercier to Drouyn de Lhuys, September 14, 1863, in Correspondance Po- 
litique, Etats-Unis, Vol. 130. 
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of a monarchy in Mexico “for fear that the communication might 
become a cause of embarrassment” to France. To quiet agitation 
at home, Seward continued, he might have published some of 
Dayton’s recent dispatches, but he did not. He had even instruct- 
ed John L. Motley at Vienna to make no comments on French 
policy. Finally he had written Thomas Corwin, American minis- 
ter in Mexico, not to recognize a Mexican empire, but at the same 
time not to try to maintain relations with Juarez. 

Small wonder that a few conversations, comparable to the one 
above, plus contacts which Mercier had in financial New York, 
sold the French minister on the possibility of ironing out difficul- 
ties between France and the United States over Mexico. He 
planted these views in the mind of the minister from Austria, 
Count Giorgi, so that the latter stopped predicting immediate 
war between Paris and Washington. In Paris, rumors that the 
United States would recognize the Mexican Empire were so 
numerous in the spring of 1864 that Dayton explained to Seward 
he had in no way contributed thereto.” In fact, no one had 
promised recognition. France had convinced herself that the 
empire could be made to look like the will of the Mexican people; 
and that when this had been brought to pass, United States op- 
position would dissolve. 

Unfounded as this belief was, there is no doubt that Paris re- 
garded it seriously. With such a prize as this to be won, recogni- 
tion of the Confederacy was put away in moth balls. Dayton was 
able to assure the State Department that rumors of recognition 
of the Confederacy by France and Mexico and an alliance be- 
tween the latter empire and the South were “altogether devoid 
of foundation.”** 

But Maximilian was unaware of French thinking until his visit 
to Paris in March, 1864. The prospective Mexican Emperor, 
therefore, continued to operate on the policies endorsed by France 
in 1861, namely, that a divided Union was a needed protection 
to his new realm and should be favored. Various Southerners 
were in touch with Maximilian; among them, Matthew Fontaine 
Maury and ex-Senator William M. Gwin. The latter had plans 
for developing the Sonora mines; the former urged that California 


22 Dayton to Seward, March 21, 1864, in Dispatches, France, Vol. 54. 
28 Ibid. 
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be annexed to Mexico and offered himself as a prospective com- 
mander of imperial ironclads to do the job.** Such energy must 
have appalled the hesitant Austrian who knew about southern 
expansionists. His comments on the South were penned on a 
letter from José Miguel Gutierrez Estrada, “They have always 
been and always will be the sworn adversaries of Mexico what- 
ever the form of its government.”” 

As Maximilian’s visit to Paris neared, Slidell and his associates 
readied themselves for the fruition of their labors. To their con- 
sternation they were brushed away from the archduke. The 
rumor, current in Paris, was reported by Slidell to Benjamin that 
Mercier on his arrival from Washington had brought word from 
Lincoln that Maximilian’s empire would never be recognized by 
Washington if the Confederacy were accepted by Paris.** The 
truth of the report can neither be proved nor disproved. If Mer- 
cier brought such a message, it was given to him orally and in 
like manner passed to the Quai d'Orsay. Really, this final touch 
was not needed to prove that Napoleon III had abandoned south- 
ern recognition for an effort to win that of the United States for 
Imperial Mexico. 

As soon as Maximilian reached Mexico, his mind turned to the 
courting of Washington. Count Montholon, minister of France, 
urged that negotiations be left in French hands and that nothing 
be attempted before the presidential election of 1864.2" This was 
a prudent suggestion, since the platform of the Republican party 
contained a plank inimical to the Mexican Empire. Montholon 
and the French in Mexico also believed in future recognition by 
the United States. After Montholon had been transferred from 
Mexico City to Washington he continued to assure Paris that he 
would be able to negotiate to this end. 

Meanwhile Richmond had appointed General William Preston 
to represent the Confederacy in Mexico and draw Maximilian 


24 Mathew F. Maury to Maximilian, November 11, 25, 1863, Archiv Kaiser 
Maximilian (Wiener Staats Archiv). 

25 Daniel Dawson, The Mexican Adventure (London, 1935), 336. 

26 James M. Mason to Benjamin, March 16, 1864, in Official Records, Navies, 
Ser. II, Vol. Ill, 1048. 

27 Charles, Marquis de Montholon to Drouyn de Lhuys, June 28, 1864, in 
Correspondance Politique, Mexique, Vol. 62. 
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into virtual alliance with the South.** En route to his post, Preston 
received reports from Paris which caused him to tarry in Havana 
while Captain R. T. Ford went ahead to make certain of his re- 
ception. Ford learned that Maximilian, in line with his Paris 
tutelage, favored strict neutrality. Montholon said to him, “Tell 
General Preston that he must not think of coming here at pres- 
ent.”*® Preston traveled to Paris and London to find out what had 
so completely upset the beginning of a beautiful international 
friendship. He, too, was convinced that Napoleon had been the 
obstacle and tried his own brand of pressure in an interview with 
the Mexican émigré, Juan Hidalgo. Should the North and the 
South make peace, he hinted darkly, one condition might be the 
enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine. Back in Richmond in the 
early days of 1865 there was proper irritation at France. Preston’s 
threat was echoed in Congress.*° 

The last role of the Southerners in Mexico during the Interven- 
tion was different. War between North and South was ended 
and the United States was again intact. Gone were the questions 
of recognition, mediation, and the nebulous schemes of French 
rearrangement of territory. Maximilian and his consort, Carlota, 
sat on the prefabricated throne, but by the spring of 1865 there 
was a growing fear that it was shaky. The French blamed every- 
thing but the unsoundness of la Grande Pensée of Napoleon III. 
Maximilian had not possessed the magic touch, and enthusiasm 
for his regime was dwindling. His government was anti-French 
and the Mexicans still without “zeal and morality.” The flood 
of immigration advocated since 1862 was but a trickle, and for- 
eign capital was less and less available. Maximilian and the 
church were hopelessly in opposition. Finances were in chaos 
and the French still paid the bills. Exploitation of Sonora mines 
was categorically abandoned by Paris in November, 1864,*' al- 


28 Commission to Preston, Benjamin to Henry Preston, January 7, 1864, in 
Official Records, Navies, Ser. Il, Vol. Il, 154. 

29 Captain Walker Fearn to Benjamin, June 30, 1864, in Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence, Confederate States of America (Manuscripts Division, Library of 
Congress ). 

30 Resolution of Henry S. Foote, November 28, 1864, in “Journal of the Con- 
gress of the Confederate States of America,” Senate Documents, 58 Cong., 2 Sess., 
No. 234 (Serial Nos. 4610-4616), Vol. 7, p. 308. 

31 Drouyn de Lhuys to Montholon, November 29, 1864, in Correspondance 
Politique, Mexique, Vol. 62. 
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though Senator Gwin and the United States did not learn of this 
for some months. Napoleon III persisted in his efforts to get 
Maximilian accepted by Washington but the purpose was not to 
cap a triumph; rather, he wanted a pretext for withdrawing from 
Mexico. 

In France opinion grew highly critical. There was uneasiness 
over relations with the United States, and European events were 
disquieting. In fact, the whole situation in the New World and 
the Old was working toward the point where common sense sec- 
onded the advice given by Alphonse Dano, successor to Mon- 
tholon as French minister to Mexico: either France must accept 
indefinite military occupation and financial assistance for Mexico 
or find a way to withdraw at once. 

Just at the moment when this downhill momentum was gather- 
ing speed, Confederate immigration became a problem. The 
Confederates migrated to Mexico to make new homes and for- 
tunes under Maximilian’s banner. They were not especially pro- 
French; some were even hostile, probably still smarting under 
what they considered Napoleon’s abandonment of the Confed- 
eracy, yet all were willing to fight for the Mexican Empire if war 
broke out with the United States. 

The inevitability of war was a natural assumption. The Con- 
federates were aware that a group of Union generals, among 
whom figured no less a person than Grant, expected and even 
desired war with France and were attempting to set the stage 
for its conduct. With the knowledge of Matias Romero, Judrez’s 
minister to Washington, two efforts had already been made to 
win Confederate co-operation. The first was a conference be- 
tween Francis Preston Blair, Sr., and Jefferson Davis in January, 
1865. Blair proposed that the Confederate president, accom- 
panied by Major General Francis Preston Blair, Jr., and other 
Union generals, lead Confederate and Union troops against the 
Mexican Empire while Grant hovered in the background.*? When 
this design fell through, a second effort was made through Gen- 


32 Matias Romero to Minister of Foreign Affairs, January 10, February 4, 21, 
1865, in Correspondencia de la Legacion Mexicana en Washington . . . 1860-1868 
(10 vols., Mexico City, 1870-1892), V; John Bigelow, Diary, October 14, 1866- 
April 16, 1867, in Bigelow Papers (New York Public Library), entry of March 2, 
1867; John G. Nicolay and John Hay, “Abraham Lincoln: A History, Blair’s 
Mexican Project; the Hampton Roads Conference,” in Century Magazine (New 


York, 1870-1930), N.S., XVI (1889), 838-51. 
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eral Lew Wallace with the active support of Grant. Wallace met 
with General James E. Slaughter and Colonel John S. Ford at 
Point Isabel, Texas, in March, 1865. In a twenty-four hour con- 
ference, he tried to seduce the Confederate military leaders of 
the trans-Mississippi to abandon the waning Confederacy, accept 
attractive terms from the Union, and sign up for an expedition 
against the French. The United States, blithely confided Wallace, 
was now in the control of a military hierarchy: Lincoln did what- 
ever Grant suggested. As unsuccessful as the Blair intrigue, the 
Wallace plot had one original result. The Confederates presented 
copies of all the letters and reports of the Point Isabel contact to 
General Tomas Mejia, commanding at Matamoros. Mejia for- 
warded them to Bazaine who, in turn, relayed them to the Minis- 
ter of War in Paris.** 

Thus, when the self-exiled Southerners talked of impending 
war between the United States and France, the French knew the 
basis of their predictions. When some of the ex-Confederate sol- 
diers asked to join the French Foreign Legion in Mexico, the 
temptation to accept them was great. France did not want war 
with the United States, but if it came the Southerners would be 
no small asset. Bazaine wrote home for instructions. The Quai 
d’Orsay replied that admission of Southerners to the Legion in an 
oganized body would be unneutral, and imprudent as well, be- 
cause they might raid the frontier to exercise vengeance or even 
go over in a body to the side of Juarez. Scattering their enlistment 
through the various corps was satisfactory provided prominent 
names were not featured.** Following this permission, the French 
Minister of War reported that some Confederates had been ac- 
cepted;* among them were some of Joseph O. Shelby’s men who 
jointed the counterguerrillas under the notorious adventurer, Col- 
onel Charles Dupin. 

Maximilian was constantly pressured to formulate a policy for 
Confederate colonization. Finally, early in June, 1865, he made 
up his mind. Dano reported an audience, called at Puebla.*® 


83 General Francois Achille Bazaine to Maréchal Randon, April 28, 1865, in 
Correspondance du Général en Chef avec le Ministre de la Guerre (Archives 
Historiques, Ministére de la Guerre). 

34 Drouyn de Lhuys to Alphonse Dano, August 21, 1865, in Correspondance 
Politique, Mexique, Vol. 64. 

35 Ministre de la Guerre to Drouyn de Lhuys, September 29, 1865, ibid. 

36 Dano to Drouyn de Lhuys, June 11, 1865, ibid., Vol. 63. 
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Maximilian told his listeners that he saw a way to use the defeat 
of the Confederacy to his advantage. He was glad he had resisted 
the “adventurers” from the Richmond government because he 
hoped the moment had come to gather the fruits of the neutrality 
which he and Napoleon III had observed toward the South. The 
Southerners, through their agents, Gwin, Pierre Soulé, and Maury, 
had asked to settle in the northern provinces. This Maximilian 
would never allow. “They would be loyal for a while,” he assert- 
ed, “but I must think of the future. What will happen when a 
compact Anglo-Saxon group is established on the frontier? They 
will become rich and will they follow our rule or want to be in- 
dependent?” Southerners, he concluded, should be kept away 
from the border and from the Isthmus of Tehuantepec where 
many had had investments before the war. The only place for 
them was in central Mexico, scattered about so as to blend with 
the population. On this basis he would take as many as wanted 
to come. Here Dano murmured to himself, “Poor Confederates; 
they will not gain much, especially with the Emperor afraid of 
them.” 

Having disposed of the Southerners, Maximilian continued his 
plan. He would use the issue to open negotiations with Wash- 
ington. On the pretext of sending a note of sympathy for Lin- 
coln’s death to President Johnson and the American people, 
General Juan N. Almonte would go on a mission to the United 
States. Once he had presented the note, he would reach an agree- 
ment with the United States regarding Confederate immigration 
and eventually establish commercial relations. Meanwhile Luis 
Robles, Minister of Fomento, would handle the Southerners who 
had crossed the frontier. The Emperor was optimistic: “I have 
full confidence in the mission because I am going to send the 
most capable man to fill it.” 

Like everything connected with the French Intervention, plan 
and result had little resemblance. Almonte did not go to Wash- 
ington; in his place was sent Mariano Degollado with the less 
imposing title of secretary of mission. President Johnson never 
received him, a fact which Paris claimed arose from lack of co- 
operation with the French legation.™ 

Confederates continued to arrive in Mexico throughout the late 


87 Drouyn de Lhuys to Dano, August 16, 1865, ibid., Vol. 64. 
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spring and summer of 1865; how many it is impossible to deter- 
mine amid conflicting claims, but there were. several thousand. 
France approved of Maximilian’s reception of the Confederates 
provided the United States was convinced that Mexico did not 
really want them but was merely following her duty to humanity 
by granting them asylum from the fortunes of war.** Nothing 
was done by the imperial government for some months. By the 
end of summer, Matthew Fontaine Maury emerged as the leader 
of colonization, probably because his project fitted imperial views. 
Optimistically, Maury predicted that 200,000 southern families 
would establish plantations in Mexico. 

On September 5, 1865, Maximilian issued a decree establishing 
colonization.*® Maury had written it but, as he informed his wife, 
the decree “had been injured in the translation.”*° Probably the 
greatest injury was that Mexico was opened “to immigrants of all 
nations” whereas its promoter was interested only in providing a 
“New Virginia” for Southerners. But although the base of the 
decree was broadened, it was tailored to the southern figure in 
many obvious ways; for example, free passage “for those who 
have lost their substance,” free transportation for goods, and, most 
of all, provision for bringing former Negro slaves on an appren- 
ticeship basis. 

Maury became a naturalized Mexican, was created honorary 
councilor of state, and appointed imperial commissioner of coloni- 
zation. A land office was established under ex-Confederate Gen- 
eral John B. Magruder. Confederate engineers initiated a system 
of land surveys, and Confederate immigration agents appeared 
on both coasts and in the interior. A Confederate newspaper, the 
Mexican Times, made its bow in September, 1865, edited by the 
former Confederate governor of Louisiana, Henry W. Allen, and 
subsidized for some months by the imperial government. In a 
word, Confederates had taken over imperial colonization lock, 
stock, and barrel. The French were amazed, not to say appalled. 
The Mexicans, many of whom favored the idea of colonization, 
changed their opinions once they observed the new American 


38 Drouyn de Lhuys to Dano, July 15, 1865, ibid. 

39 Imperial Decree of September 5, 1865, in Diario del Imperio (Mexico City), 
September 9, 1865. 

40 Maury to Mrs. Maury, September 12, 1865, in Maury Papers ( Manuscripts 
Division, Library of Congress), Vol. 23. 
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invasion. Landowners were outraged at the surveys of public 
land. During the years of anarchy they had increased their prop- 
erties by the simple process of appropriation. It was horrifying 
to be asked to produce title. 

Imperial Mexico was so honeycombed with Juarist sympathiz- 
ers that it was quick work to send copies of the decrees under- 
writing colonization across the border to Romero in Washington. 
The latter packed them off to the State Department accompanied 
by the acid comment that the Habsburg archduke and the former 
enemies of the United States had combined to force Negro slavery 
on a free people. 

This latest caper of Maximilian annoyed the American Secre- 
tary of State. He instructed John Bigelow to bring the coloniza- 
tion decrees to the attention of the Quai d’Orsay. Drouyn de 
Lhuys feigned indifference; immigration was a domestic policy 
of the Mexican emperor. “We are not the Government of Mexico 
and you do us too much honor by regarding us as such,” he told 
the American minister.** But the dispatch to Dano which almost 
stepped on the heels of Bigelow as he left the Foreign Office was 
anything but casual. 

Dano shared the views of his superior. He, too, marveled that 
a man who had feared and distrusted the Southerners in June 
rested the development of his empire in their hands in September. 
Equally puzzling was the offer to subsidize colonists by a govern- 
ment whose expenditures already were two and one-third times 
its income.** The French minister had criticized Maximilian’s 
policies before, but armed with the dispatch from Paris, he re- 
turned to the argument. 

Whenever Maximilian met determined opposition from France 
he weakened, and the interview which Dano reported on January 
28, 1866, was no exception. The Mexican emperor admitted that 
Negroes invited to migrate were under protective legislation and 
therefore to a degree slaves, but, he added, he was revising the 
decrees. He confessed it had been a mistake to feature the Con- 
federates in his service; he had foreseen opposition from the 


41 Romero to Seward, October 5, 1865, in Relaciones Exteriores de México 
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42 Bigelow to Seward, November 5, 1865, in Dispatches, France, Vol. 59. 
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United States but—and here he took refuge in that excuse which 
has been current since the Garden of Eden—Carlota had urged 
the idea; she had recommended both Maury and Magruder 
for office. He had a remedy for the mistake, Dano wrote. “His 
idea, without dismissing the Confederate agents and thus ap- 
pear to have lied to them, is to render their powers so illusory 
that they will ask to resign.”** 

Perhaps this decision to double-cross the Confederates was one 
of the few Maximilian actually carried out. However, a bankrupt 
treasury and a disintegrating government would have destroyed 
colonization without neglect from the Emperor. In February, 
1866, Maury received permission to visit his family in England. 
Two months later Maximilian wrote him that “impelled by mo- 
tives of economy” the imperial commission of colonization had 
been abolished.** “Pleasure and satisfaction” were expressed for 
Maury’s efforts and he was urged to return, an invitation which 
was declined because, explained Maury to his son-in-law, “if 
colonization fails, Mexico is no place for me.”*® 

With the abandonment of colonization the Southerners lost 
their role in the Mexican Intervention. The debacle of the empire 
itself absorbed all attention. Most of the Confederates had left 
Mexico by the end of the empire. A few stayed beyond the 
triumph of Juarez, but they took on the character of foreign resi- 
dents whose presence left the international scene untroubled. 
There was no longer a Grande Pensée, to serve whose ends they 
might be used. 


44 Dano to Drouyn de Lhuys, January 28, 1866, ibid., Vol. 66. 
45 Maximilian to Maury, April 19, 1866, in Maury Papers, Vol. 25. 
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John Letcher and the Slavery 
Issue in Virginia’s Gubernatorial 


Contest of 1858-1859 


By W. G. BEAN 


‘a BUGBEAR OF VIRGINIA POLITICS IN THE 1850's was 
abolition, and both Democrats and Whigs sought to pin upon 
the other the stigma of unfaithfulness to the “peculiar institu- 
tion.’ In the gubernatorial contests of 1851 and 1855 the Demo- 
crats labored assiduously to identify the Whig candidates with 
antislaveryism. George W. Summers, veteran Whig candidate 
in 1851, was belabored for his emancipationist efforts in the Vir- 
ginia legislature of 1831-1832;? and Thomas S. Flournoy, the 
American and Know Nothing nominee in 1855, though personally 
sound on slavery, was flayed by the Democrats for the pro- 
nounced antislavery deeds of Massachusetts Know Nothings.* 
In the contest for the governorship in 1859, however, the Demo- 
cratic party found itself defending its candidate, John Letcher, 
from the taint of abolition; the roles had been reversed. 
Letcher’s heresy was associated primarily with his tacit en- 
dorsement of the Ruffner pamphlet,‘ a socio-economic criticism 


1A grant-in-aid from the Carnegie Corporation made possible the research for 
this article. 

2 For the antislavery record of Summers in the Virginia legislature of 1831-1832, 
see Joseph C. Robert, The Road from Monticello: A Study of the Virginia Slavery 
Debate of 1832 (Durham, 1941). 

3 W. G. Bean, “An Aspect of Know Nothingism—The Immigrant and Slavery,” 
in South Atlantic Quarterly (Durham, 1902- ), XXIII (1924), 331-32. 

4 Address to the People of West Virginia Shewing that Slavery is Injurious to 
the Public Welfare, and that it may be Gradually Abolished without Detriment 
to the Rights and Interests of Slaveholders. By a Slaveholder of West Virginia 
(Lexington, Va., 1847). 
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of slavery penned in 1847 by the Rev. Dr. Henry Ruffner,’ presi- 
dent of Washington College in Lexington, Virginia. The genesis 
of this antislavery brochure is to be found in the sectional griev- 
ances prevalent in western Virginia (west of the Blue Ridge) 
since 1815 and particularly in Rockbridge County in the 1840's. 
The refusal of eastern Virginians to harmonize the constitution 
of 1830 with the tenets of Jacksonian democracy and also their 
unwillingness to provide for an adequate system of internal im- 
provements to meet the economic needs of the rapidly expanding 
western areas explain this restive attitude.* John Letcher,’ ardent 
Jacksonian reformer, founder and editor (1839-1846) of the Lex- 
ington Valley Star, and spokesman of the western yeomanry, was 
constantly denouncing the illiberal features of the existing con- 
stitution and was also suggesting that either the constitution be 
revised or the state be divided along the Blue Ridge.’ By 1847 
agitation in Rockbridge County for justice to her interests had 
reached a climax; and in this atmosphere of excitement and de- 
spair the question of the division of Virginia into two separate 
commonwealths was debated in the Franklin Literary Society of 
Lexington, a semipublic forum composed of the leading citizens 
of Rockbridge County and constituted for the discussion of pub- 
lic issues. 

In the weekly debates® from February 6 to April 24, 1847, 
Letcher and Ruffner, native western Virginians, were the princi- 
pal protagonists of the disruption of Virginia; Judge John W. 
Brockenbrough”® and Francis H. Smith, superintendent of the 


5C. C. Pearson, “Henry Ruffner,” in Allen Johnson, Dumas Malone, and Harris 
E. Starr (eds.), Dictionary of American Biography (20 vols. and index and 1 supp. 
vol., New York, 1928-1944), XVI, 217; W. G. Bean, “The Ruffner Pamphlet of 
1847: An Antislavery Aspect of Virginia Sectionalism,” in Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography (Richmond, 1893-  ), 260-82. 

6 For a general discussion of these sectional grievances, see Charles H. Ambler, 
Sectionalism in Virginia from 1776 to 1861 (Chicago, 1910); Francis Pendleton 
Gaines, Jr., “The Virginia Constitutional Convention of 1850-51: A Study in 
Sectionalism” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Virginia, 1950); Charles S. Syd- 
nor, The Development of Southern Sectionalism, 1819-1848 (Baton Rouge, 1948), 
Ch. XII. 

7W. G. Bean, “John Letcher,” in Dictionary of American Biography, X1, 192. 

8 Lexington Valley Star, June 19, July 17, 1845; Lexington Gazette, February 
12, 1846. 

® Minutes of the Franklin Literary Society (McCormick Library, Washington 
and Lee University). 

19 Scion of a distinguished family of eastern Virginia and bom in Henrico 
County, Brockenbrough (1806-1877) was educated at William and Mary College 
and the University of Virginia. He then studied law in the school conducted by 
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Virginia Military Institute, natives of the Tidewater, its outstand- 
ing opponents. Letcher and Brockenbrough were Democrats; 
Ruffner and Smith, Whigs; and all were slaveholders. The slav- 
ery issue was injected early into these debates over the division 
of the state, and the gradual emancipation of slavery in western 
Virginia and its removal therefrom became the main topic of 
discussion. At the close of the debates Dr. Ruffner was requested 
by a group of Lexingtonians, among whom was John Letcher, to 
prepare for publication the arguments favorable to this anti- 
slavery proposal. Ruffner complied with this request and the 
Ruffner pamphlet made its appearance in September, 1847. 
Ruffner, in his discourses in the Franklin Literary Society and 
also in the pamphlet, had stressed the desirability of the division 
of the state because of the deleterious effects of slavery upon 
western Virginia; Letcher had justified this eventuality if the 
East persisted in its refusal to redress the political grievances of 
the West.'' Ruffner’s antislaveryism was fundamental and pro- 
nounced as his subsequent career indicated;'* Letcher’s mo- 
mentary espousal of emancipation was doubtless a policy of 
expediency in order to extract political reforms from eastern 


Judge Henry St. George Tucker at Winchester, Virginia, one of his fellow students 
being Henry A. Wise. After serving as commonwealth attorney of Henrico Coun- 
ty, Brockenbrough moved to Lexington in 1834 and practiced law there until his 
appointment by President Polk to the judgeship of the federal district court of 
western Virginia in 1845. In addition to his judicial duties, he conducted a private 
law school, merged eventually with Washington College (1866). In 1861 he was 
a member of the Virginia delegation to the Washington Peace Conference. Dur- 
ing the Civil War Brockenbrough was judge of the Confederate court of western 
Virginia. After the war he was instrumental in inducing General Robert E. Lee 
to accept the presidency of Washington College. Lexington Rockbridge County 
News, November 12, 1936. 

11 George E. Dabney to William Henry Ruffner (son of Henry Ruffner), July, 
1858, in Ruffner Papers (Presbyterian Foundation, Montreat, N. C.). In a de- 
bate in the gubernatorial contest of 1859 with his Whig opponent in Fincastle, 
Virginia, Letcher is reported to have said that he endorsed the pamphlet “not 
through any abolition feeling, but to compel the Eastern portion to do justice to 
the Western portion.” Lynchburg Virginian, March 17, 1859. 

12 In 1847 Ruffner envisaged the formation of an antislavery party, west of the 
Blue Ridge, if necessary to achieve his goal of gradual emancipation and coloniza- 
tion. Attacked by his local enemies and disillusioned about the failure of his 
emancipation project, Ruffner resigned the presidency of Washington College in 
June, 1848, and soon moved to the Kanawha Valley. He participated, however, 
in a way, in the unsuccessful emancipation effort in Kentucky in 1849. James 
Speed to Henry Ruffner, September 7, 1849, in Ruffner Papers. I am indebted 
to my colleague, Professor Ollinger Crenshaw, for calling my attention to the 
Ruffner Letters. 
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slaveholders—an opportunism familiar to students of American 
politics. 

Letcher, politically ambitious and cognizant of the surging 
southern nationalism created by the revival of the slavery con- 
troversy, 1847-1850, publicly recanted in 1850 his previous 
antislavery views.‘* A member of the Virginia constitutional 
convention of 1850-1851, Letcher delivered one speech on the 
“basis issue,” the critical question before this assemblage, in 
which he demanded the recognition of the principle of the rule 
of the white majority in the state. He refuted the anti-Jacksonian 
contention that the security of slavery necessitated the ascend- 
ancy of slaveholders in the legislature, and he reproached slave 
masters for subordinating every other interest in Virginia to 
slavery and for having “only one idea in their heads and that is 
negro-ology. They never see beyond it, and to their peculiar 
notions respecting its perpetuation, everything else must be made 
to conform.”'* This denunciation of the undemocratic, mixed- 
basis system, deemed essential by the owners of slave property, 
doubtless irritated its upholders and indicated to them Letcher’s 
“deep-seated hostility to slavery, slave-holding communities and 
slave owners,”® despite his recent disavowal of his former belief 
that slavery was a political evil. Letcher emerged from this con- 
vention, however, as one of the prominent Democrats of western 
Virginia and also as the popular defender of the West."* 

From 1851 to 1859 Letcher was in Congress. During this tur- 
bulent decade of sectional turmoil over slavery he spoke rarely 
upon this issue and then with moderation. A defender of South- 
ernism, he was never identified with the disunionist, positive- 
good, southern school of thought. Letcher entered Congress with 
the conviction that the Union “answers all ends for which it was 


13 Lexington Gazette, July 8, 1858. 

14 Lexington Valley Star, April 17, 23, 1851. The “basis issue” involved two 
opposing plans of representation: representation based upon white population 
and representation based upon both white and black population. The latter plan, 
referred to as the mixed basis, represented the status quo in Virginia in 1850 and 
was opposed by the reformers in the convention of 1850-1851. 

15 Lexington Gazette, April 14, 1859. 

16 It should be stated that, while the constitution of 1851 retained the mixed 
basis, the concessions granted by the East in regard to representation placated, 
by and large, the Valley. Also, the extension of the James River canal westward 
after 1847 remedied somewhat the transportation problem. The trans-Allegheny 
region, however, remained dissatisfied. 
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designed and I am content with it.”'* He supported the Demo- 
catic administrations in their policies affecting slavery and oc- 
casionally warned his Republican adversaries that the South 
would withdraw from the Union before submitting to their “un- 
righteous and iniquitous demands.”’* Popular in his district, 
Letcher was elected in 1851 with slight Whig opposition and 
re-elected thereafter with none. Concerned primarily with gov- 
ernmental economy, he earned the sobriquet of “Honest” John 
Letcher, and his congressional career elicited praise from such 
diverse newspapers as the Charleston (South Carolina) Mercury’ 
and the New York Tribune.” 

In 1858, as the time approached for the Virginia Democracy 
to nominate its candidate for the gubernatorial contest of 1859, 
and as the West was entitled to this honor—the Democratic 
incumbent being Henry A. Wise of the Tidewater—Letcher’s 
name was presented to the Democratic electorate. The intrigues 
of Virginia politics, 1857-1860, offer another clue for his selection 
as the standardbearer of the Democracy. The Democratic party 
of Virginia was composed of two factions headed respectively by 
Governor Wise and United States Senator R. M. T. Hunter, 
rivals for control of the state Democratic machinery. These two 
rivals, both unsuccessful in their aspirations for the Democratic 
presidential nomination of 1856, at once started maneuvering for 
the presidency in 1860. To attain this eventual honor, Wise, it 
was rumored, was endeavoring to form a coalition with Charles 
J. Faulkner, congressman from the lower Valley, and John B. 
Floyd, Secretary of War in Buchanan’s cabinet, for the purpose 
of replacing Hunter with Wise in 1857, of elevating Faulkner 
to the governorship in 1859, and of supplanting subsequently 
United States Senator James M. Mason with Floyd.*" The Hunter 


17 Lexington Valley Star, April 23, 1851. 

18 Cong. Globe, 33 Cong., 2 Sess., Appendix, 318 (February 27, 1855); for 
other remarks on slavery, see ibid., 34 Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, 912 (July 12, 
1856). 

19 Charleston (S. C.) Mercury, September 7, 1858. The paper’s Washington 
correspondent described Letcher as “one of the most useful members of the 
House.” 

20 New York Tribune, February 12, 1859: “One of the ablest and most valu- 
able members of the House.” 

21C. W. C. Dunnington to R. M. T. Hunter, September 20, 1857, in Charles 
H. Ambler (ed.), Correspondence of Robert M. T. Hunter, 1826-1876, in Ameri- 
can Historical Association, Annual Report, 1916 (2 vols., Washington, 1918), 
II, 231. 
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faction—to circumvent this scheme and to strengthen its favorite 
in the West, where Wise was strong—enlisted the assistance of 
popular John Letcher. The upshot of these machinations was 
that this coalition—if it ever existed—died a-borning. Hunter 
was re-elected to the Senate in 1857, and the announcement of 
Letcher’s candidacy gradually emanated from Washington in the 
winter of 1858-1859. 

Early in January, 1858, there appeared in the Woodstock Tenth 
Legion,**? Democratic sheet of the Valley and a fervid admirer 
of Letcher, a brief communication from Washington endorsing 
Letcher’s candidacy; under his gubernatorial banner the Democ- 
racy of Virginia would march “with joyous hearts and keep time 
to the tune of ‘the Union of the Democracy for the sake of the 
Union!” The Democratic Lexington Valley Star** carried pro- 
Letcher items copied from the Alexandria Gazette, which hailed 
Letcher as the next governor of the Old Dominion and com- 
mended him as “a conservative Southerner, a true Virginian, and 
a friend of the Union.” The newly established Richmond South, 
organ of the Hunter Democratic faction and edited by Roger 
Pryor, announced on June 15, 1858, its preference for Letcher. 

Up to this time Letcher’s candidacy had encountered no open 
opposition. The first discordant note was uttered by the influential 
Richmond Whig in its revelation of the prior association of 
Letcher with the Ruffner pamphlet: 


We have every personal respect and kindness for Mr. Letcher, and 
we are sorry that he should have been found approving arguments 
against slavery so atrocious in themselves, and so unjustly abhorrent 
to the minds and hearts of the Southern people. But, he must recol- 
lect how his party in this State have hunted down Whigs as enemies 
of the South upon evidence not a thousandth as strong as that against 
him. He must recollect how Summers [in 1851] was pursued and 
defeated . . . because of his utterances of the antislavery sentiments 
of 1831. . . . Neither Seward, Sumner, nor Wilson ever uttered more 
abominable Abolition sentiments than those endorsed by John Letcher 
on the Ist day of September, 1847. And we have never heard of Mr. 
Letcher’s retracting his support of those sentiments.** 


22 Quoted in Lexington Valley Star, January 14, 1858. 
23 [bid., February 14, March 25, 1858. 
24 Quoted in Richmond Enquirer, June 24, 1858. 
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The Democratic Richmond Enquirer, coedited by O. Jennings 
Wise, son of the governor and notorious duellist, joined immedi- 
ately in this attack upon Letcher and continued its assaults upon 
him from June, 1858, until the state Democratic convention in 
December. Ostensibly, its objection to Letcher was his emanci- 
pation record of 1847; actually, the Wises did not question his 
present fidelity to the institution of slavery. They were merely 
endeavoring to rationalize their hostility to the favorite of the 
Hunter faction. Alluding to the condemnation of him by the 
Whig, the Enquirer editorialized as follows: 


Certain factions in the extreme Southern States have often stigma- 
tized Virginia as unsound upon slavery; we have already treated this 
charge with the contempt it deserves, but for the sake of Southern 
unity and harmony Virginia should be careful of the opinion of her 
public men upon this question. . . . The charge of Abolition was 
urged by the Democracy against Mr. Summers, and justice demands 
that we should not excuse in our own candidate the sins we con- 
demned in our adversaries. We do not hesitate to declare our firm 
conviction of Mr. Letcher’s perfect soundness at this time, but Virginia 
is now opposing the violent ultraism of certain Southern presses and 
citizens, and, like the virtues of Caesar's wife, the records of her gov- 
ernor must be treated above suspicion.”® 


The Richmond South, apparently ignorant of the real nature 
of the Ruffner pamphlet and somewhat bewildered by the ar- 
raignment of its favorite by the Richmond Whig, cautiously ven- 
tured to explain that the relationship of Letcher to this pamphlet 
was “a mere formal act of courtesy to a clergyman for a literary 
effort in Letcher’s own village; and after all, we believe the 
attack upon slavery was rather inferential than direct and ex- 
plicit.”"** Two days later, June 24, 1858, this pro-Letcher paper 
expressed surprise to find Letcher’s name connected with an 
“ebullition of such intemperate spirit” and assured the Whig of 
its detestation of the opinions contained in this antislavery docu- 
ment. Pryor then endeavored to extenuate the action of Letcher 
in 1847 by declaring that slavery was generally regarded at that 
period as an evil to be endured “until Providence should indicate 
the mode of removal.” 


25 [bid. 
26 Richmond South, June 22, 1858. 
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The editor of the South, however, learned presently that Letch- 
ers unorthodoxy was more than a “formal act of courtesy” and 
that this stricture on slavery was not exactly “inferential.” In an 


apologia Letcher admitted, June 25, 1858, his abolition views 
of 1847: 


{In 1847] I did regard slavery as a social and political evil. I did 
not regard it then, or since, as a moral evil, for I was at that time, 
have been ever since, and am now the owner of slave property by 
purchase and not by inheritance. At that day, such an opinion was 
held by a large number of citizens of Virginia on both sides of the 
Blue Ridge. Since [1847] much more attention has been given to the 
question; it has been more thoroughly examined in all its bearings, 
and is much better understood, not only in Virginia, but throughout 
the South . . . and an impression thus made upon the public mind 
has resulted in an almost entire revolution of public sentiment. Pre- 
vious to [1847], I had given very little consideration to it, but after 
much [study and reflection], I became entirely satisfied, not only 
that my opinion as to the social and political influence of the institu- 
tion was erroneous, and I acknowledged my error [in 1850].?7 


As further proof of his recantation, Letcher added that he had 
refused to contribute to the cost of the publication of this pam- 
phlet because it contained “many things exceptional,” although 
he had agreed to share in this expense—a condition stipulated by 
Dr. Ruffner before publication. 

This explanation by Letcher of his refusal to help defray the 
cost of publishing the pamphlet was seized upon by the Rich- 
mond Enquirer, the mouthpiece of the Wise clique, to discredit 
him; it expressed its reluctance to believe that a divine would 
perpetrate a forgery by the insertion in this document of “excep- 
tional” matter as imputed by Letcher in his letter.** Ruffner, in 
retirement in Kanawha County, construing the statement of 
Letcher in regard to the publication “as a dishonorable imputa- 
tion” on his conduct in this matter and aroused also by the 
innuendo of the Enquirer, replied in self-defense, July 15, 1858, 
to Letcher’s communication. The intimation that “I foisted in 
exceptional things,” he asserted, was “a serious charge and to me 
new; for never before . . . did I hear of any such charge having 


27 Lexington Gazette, July 8, 1858. 
28 Richmond Enquirer, quoted in Lexington Valley Star, July 15, 1858. 
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been made by any one, either publicly or privately.” Ruffner 
averred that the entire content of this antislavery pamphlet con- 
formed to the request of Letcher and others who authorized him 
to write all the arguments conducive to the proposition of emanci- 
pating the slaves in western Virginia, and he called upon Letcher 
to specify what “exceptional things” were inserted in the docu- 
ment.”” 

Letcher’s friends recognized this insinuation of fraud as a de- 
vice of his Democratic foes to injure him by provoking a public 
controversy between Ruffner and himself over the variance be- 
tween the antislavery views expressed in the Franklin Literary 
Society and those contained in the pamphlet.*® To prevent this 
rift the Lexington Valley Star, doubtless with Letcher’s approval, 
declared that Ruffner’s reputation in Lexington was too generally 
known to sustain an accusation of fraud and assured him that 
“Mr. Letcher intended no such imputation. We have the very 
best means of knowing.”*' Thereupon, Ruffner cheerfully ac- 
cepted this disavowal and stated that he, esteeming “Mr. Letcher 
as a gentleman and an able politician,” fully exonerated him from 
any “intention to wrong me since he has disavowed the imputa- 
tion . . . and so far as that point is concerned, all grounds of 
controversy are removed.”** 

Despite the “frank, manly and open” apology of Letcher for 
his abolition beliefs of 1847, the Richmond Enquirer contended 
that this abjuration did not relieve the Democratic party of the 
responsibility of refusing to name for high office any man who 
had ever been infected with abolitionism.** The columns of this 
paper were full of anti-Letcher editorials and letters before the 
state Democratic convention.** “A slaveholding Democrat” char- 

2° Ruffner’s letter to Charleston (Va.) Kanawha Republican, July 15, 1858, 
copied in Lexington Valley Star, August 12, 1858. 

80 John Echols to William Henry Ruffner, July 9, 1858, in Ruffner Papers. 

31 Lexington Valley Star, July 15, 1858. Letcher was in Lexington on July 9, 
1858. Writing to his fellow Lexingtonian, Dr. Archibald Graham, at Fort Snell- 
ing, Minnesota, Letcher commented upon the efforts being made to prevent his 
getting the Democratic nomination. “In the Northwest the feeling is strong in 
my favor and the course of the Enquirer has aroused my friends and exasperated 
many greatly.” Letcher to Graham, July 8, 1858, in Graham Family Papers 
(Flowers Collection, Duke University Library ). 

32 Lexington Gazette, August 26, 1858. 

83 Richmond Enquirer, June 30, 1858. 

34 The reaction of many Virginia Democrats to the attacks made upon Letcher 
by the Richmond Enquirer in the summer and fall of 1858 is well illustrated by 
the following letter: “The intelligent, educated, thinking portion of our people 
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acterized Letcher’s conduct in 1847 as the darkest treason to 
Virginia and the South. “What more can Giddings himself ask 
of Mr. Letcher? That he recanted is nothing for he was com- 
pelled to do so by the exegiences [sic] of his position as a candi- 
date for public office,” exclaimed this irate Virginian.** “Western 
Democrat,” chiding eastern slave masters for their endorsement 
of a former emancipationist, reminded them that when Calhoun 
was resisting in 1847 the passage of the Wilmot Proviso, Letcher 
was denouncing slavery in the “very heart of his native State”; 
Letcher, who had advocated its abolition from a region where 
slavery had existed for generations, was more culpable than Wil- 
mot who sought to exclude it from territories where black labor 
had never before existed.** “Liberty” predicted that the elevation 
of a Ruffnerite to the governorship of Virginia would give both 
encouragement to the election of Seward to the presidency in 
1860 and additional incentive to northern fanatics to assail with 
renewed energy southern institutions.** 

Letcher’s previous identification with Ruffnerism was the major 
gravamen of his Democratic adversaries; moreover, they asserted 
that he had demonstrated an animus against the institution of 
slavery in the Reform convention of 1850-1851 by his use of the 
term “negro-ology” and by his insistence upon the equalization 
of taxation of slave and nonslave property—an indictment which 
could be employed effectively against Letcher only east of the 
Blue Ridge. 

The Letcher press, led by the Richmond South and comprised 
of the overwhelming majority of the Democratic newspapers, 
rallied to the defense of its candidate. His apologia was wholly 
satisfactory to them. The South affirmed that Letcher’s renounce- 
ment of his former emancipation position was attested by his 


who, I am happy to say, have always controlled public opinion, cannot fail to 
see that the present conductors of the Enquirer, our once flagship, but which has 
now degenerated into the insignificant personal organ of Gov. Wise—have but 
one object in view, aggrandisement [sic] of Henry A. Wise at the expense of the 
best interest of the party.” C. P. Higginson to C. W. Dabney, August 12, 1858, 
in Dabney Papers (Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina 
Library ). 

35 Richmond Enquirer, July 13, 1858. 

36 Ibid., November 20, 1858. Another Democrat wrote that, though Letcher 
was now safe upon the subject of slavery, it was of “no use or avail to beg a man’s 
pardon after cutting his throat.” Ibid., November 12, 1858. 

387 Ibid., November 25, 1858. 
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later congressional record as a fearless friend of the South and 
that he now upheld slavery upon the “solid grounds of reason 
and conscience.”** This same journal asserted, July 1, 1858, that, 
though the Richmond Enquirer had accepted the act of contrition 
of Letcher as satisfactory, it continued “to thrust an amiable 
stiletto into his unguarded breast”; and the South contended fur- 
thermore that the Enquirer, by comparing the attitude of Letcher 
in 1847 with that of George W. Summers in 1831, was not only 
promoting an irreparable schism within the party, but was also 
providing the Whigs with future ammunition.*® As a matter of 
record, the editor of the South maintained that Letcher’s and 
Summers’ positions were not comparable: the criticism by Sum- 
mers of slavery was a “matter of conscience and cannot be abated 
except by a change of heart”; that of Letcher was a question of 
“political economy . . . referable to facts and experience.”*® The 
South inquired if the anti-Letcher Democrats proposed to pro- 
claim the principle that no amount of atonement should com- 
pensate for “an early indiscretion, a single aberration,” and to 
establish the party policy that a “speculative objection” to slavery 
should perpetually disqualify one from political office.*t A Valley 
Democrat, commenting on the accusation of the pro-Wise press 
that Letcher in his recantation was motivated by desire for po- 
litical preferment, caustically confessed his inability to explain 
how an “Eastern man always changes his opinions for conviction 
and a Western man from consideration of interest.” 

The Richmond Examiner (Democratic), early in this precon- 
vention squabble, announced its policy of neutrality towards the 
various Democratic gubernatorial aspirants. Despite this pro- 
nouncement and mainly because of the relentless anti-Letcher 
campaign of the Richmond Enquirer, its rival, the Examiner, 
shifted to an attitude of friendliness to Letcher without openly 
supporting his candidacy. Disgusted by the factional animosity 
displayed by his Democratic enemies, the Examiner protested 
against their persecution of Letcher, the choice of the masses— 
“an honest, able and faithful servant, a plain, practical man, the 


88 Richmond South, June 29, 1858. 

89 [bid., August 28, 1858. 

40 Tbid., July 2, 1858. 

41 Jbid., August 21, 1858. 

42 Lexington Valley Star, August 19, 1858. 
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artisan of his own fortune, working his way from the carpenter's 
bench to Congress.”** 


Against the candidacy of Letcher, the Wise faction presented 
the names of several Valley Democrats. Its first choice was Con- 
gressman Charles J. Faulkner of Martinsburg, but his association 
with the emancipation movement in the memorable Virginia 
legislature of 1831-1832 and also the strong Democratic opposi- 
tion to him in his district militated against his securing the nomi- 
nation and he was soon dropped by his friends.** On the eve of 
the state Democratic convention the Enquirer was championing 
the cause of Judge John W. Brockenbrough,* fellow townsman 
of Letcher and defender of the status quo (slavery and the mixed 
basis) in the debates in the Franklin Literary Society eleven 
years previously. 


When the Virginia Democracy assembled in Petersburg, De- 
cember 2, 1858, to name its gubernatorial nominees for the 
general contest of 1859 with the Whigs, the principal anti-Letcher 
contestant was Judge Brockenbrough. Letcher came into this 
convention with the support of the friends of Hunter** and the 
almost unanimous endorsement of the Democratic press. From 


43 Richmond Examiner, October 29, 1858. 

44 The Charlottesville Jeffersonian objected to the excoriation of Letcher by 
the Richmond Enquirer, while it was promoting the claims of Faulkner, a former 
Whig. At least Letcher had never defiled his Democratic garments by an un- 
hallowed association with Whiggery and had never run after strange political 
gods. Quoted in Lynchburg Virginian, August 20, 1858. Other prominent Valley 
Democrats, such as Congressman Henry A. Edmondson of Roanoke County, John 
Randolph Tucker of Winchester, and Judge John W. Brockenbrough of Lexing- 
ton, were mentioned by the Enquirer as possible candidates. The Lexington 
Gazette, August 19, 1858, contended that the strategy of the Wise faction, by 
promoting the candidacy of several Valley Democrats, was to split the Valley 
Democracy, thereby bringing the defeat of Letcher and winning the nomination 
for Faulkner. 

45 Brockenbrough’s candidacy was the occasion of a duel between O. J. Wise 
and Sherrard Clemens, Democratic congressman of northwestern Virginia and 
supporter of Letcher. Clemens published in the newspapers a statement in which 
he announced that Brockenbrough had authorized him to withdraw his name as 
a candidate for the Democratic gubernatorial nomination. This authorization was 
immediately denied by Brockenbrough who stated that, while he was not actively 
seeking the nomination, he would accept it if offered to him. After a bitter cor- 
respondence between Wise and Clemens over this matter, a duel followed in 
which Clemens was wounded. Richmond Enquirer, September 14, 1858. See 
also Ambler, Sectionalism in Virginia, 321-22. 

46 “It is just possible that I may go to Petersburg to attend the Convention— 
and if necessary to prevent Wise from claiming a triumph, will support Letcher.” 
P. P. Dandridge, Hunter’s brother-in-law, to Muscoe Garnett, November 2, 1858, 
in R. M. T. Hunters Papers (Alderman Library, University of Virginia). 
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the outset the proceedings of the convention were disorderly. 
The temporary chairman, annoyed at the tumult, reminded the 
delegates that they were “gentlemen and [requested them] to 
behave as such.” Failing to quell the disorder, he shouted that 
he was not accustomed to presiding over “mobocratic meetings.”** 
An observer of the sessions, Edmund Ruffin, recorded in his 
diary: “a most disorderly session & especially in the afternoon 
when many members were drunk.”** 

James Barbour, prominent Democrat of Culpeper, presented 
Letcher’s name to the convention in a brief and forceful speech 
which extolled Letcher’s career in Congress. The anti-Letcherites 
then had their inning. A delegate from Wythe County—self- 
styled spokesman of the Southwest, “Little Tennessee”—stated 
that when he received in 1847 a copy of the Ruffner pamphlet, 
he had returned it to the author with the commentary of “fool- 
liar-falsehood-treason.” The most militant tirades against Letcher 
were delivered by O. Jennings Wise of Richmond and Nat Har- 
rison of Monroe County. Claiming that the selection of Letcher 
as the nominee would be hazardous to party harmony and to the 
safety of Virginia, Harrison declared: 


Is Virginia so destitute of statesmanship that we are reduced to the 
alternative of either nominating Mr. Letcher or no one else? I think 
that his connexion with the Ruffner pamphlet is clear, unanswerable, 
and conclusive. . . . I undertake to say that if a man were to come 
here from Massachusetts or Ohio, entertaining or avowing the same 
opinions which are entertained and avowed by Dr. Ruffner—proposing 
a scheme for the gradual emancipation of one portion of the State to 
the detriment and destruction of the other—denouncing and dividing 
your favorite institution, not only with the force of argument, but with 
the virulence of rhetorical denunciation and abuse—such a man would 
be not only apt to get the cold shoulder from the gallant democracy 
of Petersburg, but he would probably be tarred and feathered and 
rode upon a rail; and I think that he ought (great noise and confusion ). 
And yet the open advocate and endorser of these sentiments is now 
sought to be made the governor of Virginia, and that too, at the time 
when the eyes of the whole Union are probably looking to Virginia 
upon this subject. Do not mar the harmony nor destroy the prestige 


47 The proceedings of this convention are taken from the Richmond Enquirer, 
December 10, 1858. 

48 Diary of Edmund Ruffin, 1856-1865 (25 vols., Manuscripts Division, Library 
of Congress), Il, December 2, 1858. 
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of Democracy by the nomination of Mr. Letcher. No man who en- 
dorsed the Ruffner pamphlet should ever be elected governor of 
Virginia as long as one slave is left. 


To the argument that Letcher had recanted, Harrison’s parting 
rejoinder was that “the result was uncantable.” 

The friends of Letcher, confident of victory, adopted the strat- 
egy of avoiding any controversy with their opponents in the 
convention. A calm plea in behalf of Letcher was voiced by 
Flournoy of Prince Edward County, a representative of a slave- 
holding constituency, who affirmed his faith in Letcher’s fidelity 
to slavery. “Will the sin of the Ruffner pamphlet never be for- 
given or forgotten?” asked Flournoy of this Democratic body. 
Despite the exertions—which Ruffin called “indecent’—of the 
Richmond Enquirer to defeat the nomination of Letcher, he was 
the overwhelming choice of the Virginia Democracy. To Ruffin, 
Letcher’s victory was a “signal rebuke of the Wises, which I 
heartily rejoice at.” 

Sectional attitudes were sometimes more prominent than party 
loyalty in the reactions of the Whig press to this Democratic row. 
The Lexington Gazette resented the insinuations of the Richmond 
Enquirer of Letcher’s infidelity to the South, defended his action 
of 1847, and proclaimed him in 1858 a true defender of slavery. 
This paper admitted that if it were not for Letcher’s “abominable 
locofocoism,” it would cordially support him; it felt awkward in 
defending a “locofoco against illiberal attacks of other locofocos.” 
The Gazette informed eastern Virginians that their proscription 
of western men for defending their region’s interests would re- 
sult in a united West, regardless of parties. “We have the power 
in the West to elect whomsoever we please and our eastern Hot- 
spurs may as well be careful” was the warning of Letcher’s Whig 
neighbor.*® Other Whig editors expressed their preference for 
Letcher over Faulkner—“a renegade Whig and a newly fledged 
locofoco”—without any intention, however, of supporting either 
in the general election. Another Whig organ, the Staunton Spec- 
tator, was friendly to Letcher and hoped that he would get the 
Democratic nomination; if rejected, Letcher would still remain 
in Congress, the editor rejoiced. While the Spectator had no 
criticism of Letcher in regard to slavery, it could not forget that 


4% Lexington Gazette, July 1, 1858. 
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recent Whig nominees had been denounced by the Democrats 
as abettors of abolitionism.*® The Lynchburg Virginian hoped 
that Letcher’s nomination would dispel the everlasting specter of 
antislavery in state elections.*' The Wheeling Intelligencer, in- 
fluential Whig paper with free-soil tendencies, noted before 
Letcher’s recantation that he was being proscribed for views for- 
merly cherished by eminent Virginians.** After his recantation 
this journal of the Panhandle, questioning the sincerity of Letch- 
ers retraction and calling his conduct in this matter a “shifting 
phase of Virginia politics now-a-days,” branded him as “an abom- 
inable toady.”** 

Dispirited by successive defeats in this decade, Virginia Whig- 
gery saw in the nomination of Letcher an opportunity to 
rejuvenate itself. Many Whigs believed that decent Democrats, 
offended by the party rowdyism and turbulence displayed at 
Petersburg, would welcome the opportunity to unite with “a 
respectable, well-behaved, and dignified opposition.”** One Whig 
exulted that his party had certainly cornered the Democrats on 
the “nigger question” and that the guns of the “Negro-shrieking 
Locofocos” were completely spiked.®** “The Letcherous crew,” 
the Lynchburg Virginian declared, “who have foisted this evil 
and disorganizing selection, must be brained by the same club 
wherewith they have brained our leaders in the past.”* The 
Richmond Whig, before the meeting of the Whig state conven- 
tion, outlined the future Whig strategy in a pronouncement that 
slavery was the foundation interest of Virginians and that Letcher 
was more dangerous than the “Black Republicans”: the Democ- 
racy of Virginia could no longer rail at Republicans and simul- 
taneously endorse its own nominee.’ These views reflected the 
reactions of the Whig press east of the Alleghenies to the Demo- 
cratic nomination. 


50 Staunton Spectator, June 29, July 6, 1858. 

51 Lynchburg Virginian, November 30, 1858. 

52 Wheeling Intelligencer, July 1, 1858. Commenting upon the preparations 
being made at that time in Richmond to bring the body of James Monroe from 
New York City to Richmond for reinterment, the editor of this paper asked: “Are 
we to make flesh of Monroe and fish of Letcher?” 

53 [bid., July 8, 1858. 

54 Lynchburg Virginian, quoted in Lexington Gazette, December 9, 1858. 

55 Lexington Gazette, December 23, 1858. 

56 Lynchburg Virginian, December 18, 1858. 

57 Richmond Whig, quoted in Wheeling Intelligencer, January 15, 1859. 
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Objections, however, were raised by the Whigs of the Pan- 
handle to this strategy of proclaiming the perpetuation of slavery 
as of primary importance in the state. The Wheeling Intelligencer 
denied that the working men of western Virginia would uphold 
Whiggery on this issue and announced in advance of the Whig 
convention its opposition to this policy: 


For ourselves, feeling as we do that the triumph of John Letcher, 
despite his discreditable retraction of the Ruffner pamphlet, will be 
considered as somewhat a modification of the ultra sentiment on the 
nigger question, we infinitely prefer it to the success of an opposition 
ticket that shall make his pamphlet antecedents an issue. We shall 
never vote or advocate such a ticket. In saying this we do not stand 
for John Letcher; on the contrary, we are ashamed of his moral cow- 
ardice—such inglorious Julianism as he has exhibited in his all-absorb- 
ing desire for the gubernatorial nomination.5* 


At a Whig meeting in Wheeling, February 7, 1859, to select 
delegates to the state convention, resolutions were adopted con- 
demning Letcher, not for his sins against slavery, but as the 
representative of the party which had by its proslaveryism driven 
“hosts of our most energetic citizens from the homes of their 
fathers to seek their fortunes in more enlightened States.” The 
principal speaker cn this occasion was Alfred Caldwell, mayor 
of Wheeling and, in 1860, Republican national committeeman 
from Virginia. His main condemnation of the Democratic party 
was its concern over the “nigger question” to the neglect of the 
white laboring masses. “It is niggers, niggers, niggers, first and 
always,” this future Republican declaimed; “. . . tariffs and 
everything else must be made to suit the niggers. . . . The Whig 
party was always the white man’s party [and] I think there is a 
feeling aroused in the land in favor of free labor; a feeling that 
there are other interests that deserve to be fostered besides nig- 
gers.”** The Whigs of the Panhandle opposed Letcher as the 
representative of the national party which scorned free labor, 
while eastern Whigs in their county conventions were condemn- 
ing him for his antislavery antecedents. 

With these divergent views held by the two leading organs of 
local Whiggery, the proslavery Richmond Whig and the anti- 


58 Wheeling Intelligencer, January 15, 1859. 
59 [bid., February 8, 1859. 
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slavery Wheeling Intelligencer, the Whigs assembled in Rich- 
mond, February 10, 1859, to nominate their state candidates. 
One paper described the convention as the largest and most 
enthusiastic ever held in Virginia,"® seeming to justify the Rich- 
mond Whig’s joyous prediction that it would be “the Dead Men’s 
Rally—a glorious resurrection of Whigs who have long since been 
in the grave.”*' Past party stalwarts, such as William Ballard 
Preston, John Minor Botts, Littleton W. Tazewell, R. T. Daniel. 
were present; George W. Summers, A. H. H. Stuart, and William 
C. Rives sent greetings. Preston, the emancipationist of 1831. 
was elected permanent chairman. No event occurred to mar the 
harmony or to reflect upon the “decency, the high propriety and 
the respectable character of this great gathering of Virginia pa- 
triots."** The addresses, except Botts’s, and the resolutions of 
this body indicated the nature of the appeal to be made to the 
electorate in the campaign: the abolition antecedents of John 
Letcher. He was denounced for his espousal of a scheme to 
divide the state and to abolitionize its western portion, thereby 
providing a haven for fugitive slaves of eastern Virginia, and 
also for taunting slave masters in the Reform convention with 
a design of establishing a slavocracy. One delegate denied that 
Letcher’s aberration was a “youthful indiscretion. He was in the 
prime of manhood and with eyes open and fully posted on the 
subject he advocated.” W. R. Staples of Montgomery County 
referred to “Honest” John Letcher as “honest enough to preach 
abolitionism in 1847 when he thought the people around him 
favored it; honest enough to repudiate that doctrine in 1858 
because he found it stood in his way to the gubernatorial chair.” 
“Now is the turning point in Virginia's destiny and may be the 
destiny of the South,” was the prediction of another speaker. 
This gathering witnessed the temporary rapprochement of John 
Minor Botts and the Southern Rights Whigs, from whom he had 
been estranged because of his previous, lukewarm attitude to- 


60 Lexington Gazette, February 15, 1859. 

61 Richmond Whig, February 4, 1859. 

62 Lexington Gazette, February 17, 1859. One delegate declared that the “first 
internal improvement” to be initiated by Letcher, if elected, would be to con- 
struct “an underground railroad to run slaves from Eastern Virginia to the Ohio.” 
Ibid. The following references to the convention are taken from this issue of the 
Gazette. 
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wards slavery."* He was invited to address the convention and 


his appearance was greeted by tremendous cheers. In this speech 
Botts, unlike the other speakers, made no mention of the Ruffner 
pamphlet, but instead he assailed the national Democracy for its 
corruption and malfeasance and urged a coalition of all its op- 
ponents with less emphasis on sectional issues. One correspond- 
ent interpreted Botts’s remarks to mean that “Mr. Letcher’s 
emancipation antecedents are not points of attack.”** Obviously, 
Botts in this address had in mind, though without revealing it 
openly, his absorbing ambition to be the presidential candidate 
of an anti-Democratic fusion in 1860. 

Behind the stage there was other dissent to making the slavery 
question the engrossing issue of the campaign. One editor, a 
delegate, revealed to his readers after the election some of the 
backstairs conversation of this convention. In confidential talks 
with eastern Whigs, “fine looking gentlemen clothed in fine 
raiment,” this editor discovered their proposed plan of defeating 
Letcher by “pressing the Democracy severely on the slavery 
question—that is, that it would make votes, defeat the present 
dynasty, and leave the differences of the opposition [Whigs] on 
that question for a fair settlement afterwards. The idea was 
simply to defeat Letcher some way or another, it didn’t matter 
much how.” To this viewpoint this western Whig objected and 
contended that a triumph under these conditions would be bar- 
ren of “all good results and likely to leave the vital interests of 
the State in the same, if not worse condition than before.”™ 

The State Rights W. L. Goggin of Bedford County and the 
nationalistic W. T. Willey of Monongalia County were unani- 
mously nominated by the Whigs as the candidates for governor 
and lieutenant governor respectively. These nominations brought 
enthusiastic acclaim from eastern Whigs; Summers, F. H. Pier- 
pont, and other western leaders fell in line. The plight of the 
Democratic party, both nationally and in Virginia, was hearten- 


63 Henry T. Shanks, The Secession Movement in Virginia, 1847-1861 (Rich- 
mond, 1934), 48; Clement Eaton, Freedom of Thought in the Old South (Dur- 
ham, 1940), 262-63. 

64 Special correspondent of Wheeling Intelligencer, February 15, 1859. This 
correspondent also reported that he saw quantities of the Ruffner pamphlet being 
distributed to the delegates at the Richmond hotels. 

65 One of the coeditors of the Wheeling Intelligencer, quoted in Lexington 
Valley Star, October 13, 1859. 
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ing to the Whigs. The Buchanan administration was plagued 
with schism, and the Democracy of the Old Dominion was reeling 
from the effects of the bitter factionalism of the preconvention 
bout. In this setting many Whigs envisaged a resuscitated party 
prepared for the contest of 1860. Nathan Sargent, well-known 
publicist of Washington, thought that “if we should elect Goggin: 
or carry Ky. or Tenn. matters would be changed and we could 
name and elect whomsoever we please. . . . I look upon the battle 
in your State as the Alma. Win that, and Sebastople [sic] is ours 
in 1860. Its importance cannot be overrated; and I wish every 
Whig & American in the Old Dominion would realize this fact, 
and go to work with the strength of a Samson and the untiring 
vigor and activity of a Napoleon. Let ‘Old Virgenny’ lead the 
way and almost the whole South would wheel in line & form a 
solid column, herself in front. Do blow the bugle among your 
mountains & light beacon fires on every height.” A. H. H. Stuart 
of Staunton also regarded the existing canvass in Virginia as the 
prelude to the “great struggle of 1860."°"° A Washington cor- 
respondent reported it was the opinion there that the overthrow 
of the Virginia Democracy would be a crushing blow to the 
national party and that “all eyes are turned to Virginia.”** The 
Richmond Whig stated, March 2, 1859, that the defeat of Letcher 
would lead to a wholesome political revolution, and the National 
Intelligencer declared that a Whig victory in Virginia would 
encourage Whigs everywhere. Even the erratic Democratic 
New York Herald (hostile to Buchanan at this time) foresaw that 
the discomfiture of the Virginia Democracy would result in the 
formation of a national conservative party. free from the ex- 
tremists of the existing parties.” 

East of the Allegheny Mountains, the Whig press steadily 
reiterated in this campaign the old antislavery charges hurled at 
Letcher by the Richmond Enquirer in the earlier Democratic 
intraparty affray. A feeling of resentment perhaps motivated 
this press; at least, one editor confessed his limited belief in the 


66 Nathan Sargent to A. H. H. Stuart, February 27, 1859, in A. H. H. Stuart 
Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 

67 Lexington Gazette, March 17, 1865, quoting Stuart’s letter to the Whig 
meeting in Richmond. 

68 Washington correspondent of Lynchburg Virginian, February 16, 1859. 

69 Washington National Intelligencer, March 11, 1859. 

70 New York Herald, quoted in Lynchburg Virginian, March 8, 24, 1859. 
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lex talionis." A vicious castigation of Letcher was penned by 
the Richmond Whig, the bellwether of eastern Whiggery, March 
26, 1859, in a three-column “Address to the People of Virginia.” 
In this address, which purported to analyze the Ruffner pamphlet, 
the editor struck hard and deep at the Democratic candidate. 
“Is overwhelming proof,” he mockingly asked, “wanting to con- 
vict John Letcher of treason, with the traitor’s record against 
Virginia and her institutions and against the whole South and 
her institutions? . .. How many bowshots have they [Joshua R. 
Giddings, John P. Hale, Charles Sumner, Henry Ward Beecher] 
gone beyond John Letcher? Look at the record of John Letcher. 
It stands there, in its damning proportions, out-Arnolding Arnold.” 
The Lexington Gazette, which had previously defended Letcher, 
as a western man, not as a Democrat, against the assaults of the 
anti-Letcher Democrats, joined the partisan Whig pack in its 
onslaughts upon Letcher, although it restated both its belief in 
the honesty of his recantation and its confidence in his present 
fidelity to the southern way of life. Its specific rationale for 
criticizing Letcher’s past heresy was that the Enquirer, by creat- 
ing the impression in the South of his disloyalty to slavery, had 
made his infidelity the real issue of the campaign. Under these 
circumstances, the elevation of Letcher to the governorship would 
encourage northern fanaticism and would also make Virginia 
an outcast in southern eyes. Doffing then its moderate views on 
slavery, this Lexington paper censured Letcher for never having 
vindicated slavery in the abstract, though admitting he had 
resisted in Congress the aggressive measures of the Republicans.” 

In the trans-Allegheny region many Whigs, especially in the 
Panhandle, were disappointed with Goggin’s nomination, with 
his proslavery utterances on the stump, and with the ultraslavery 
emphasis in the conduct of the campaign.” It should be remem- 
bered that this region was still restless under the continued 
dominance of the East, and it should also be stated that western 
Whigs, like F. H. Pierpont, Caldwell, and the editors of the 
Wheeling Intelligencer, rejected the assumption that slavery was 
the basic concern of Virginia and clamored for a program which 

71 Lynchburg Virginian, April 19, 1859. 

72 Lexington Gazette, March 24, 1859. 

73 Wheeling Intelligencer, February 16, 1859. The paper believed that Willey 


should have been the nominee instead of Goggin; this was another instance of the 
West taking second place. 
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would develop the resources of their area and give recognition 
to the principle of free labor. James B. Bingham of Wheeling 
suggested that, instead of printing and circulating the Ruffner 
pamphlet in the West, more effective speakers be sent there; and 
the managers” of the Goggin campaign promised to forward 
to this area documents on the tariff and Botts’s New York ad- 
dress.** The Wheeling Intelligencer maintained an indifferent 
attitude towards the candidates, contending that there was no 
choice for western Virginians between Goggin, who staked “his all 
upon the successful incrimination of the Ruffner pamphlet,” and 
Letcher, who based his anticipation of victory upon a “polite 
retraction of his matured endorsement” of it."* The dilemma 
which confronted western antislavery Whigs in this campaign 
is well illustrated in the case of F. H. Pierpont of Fairmont. Con- 
fessing his admiration for Letcher’s sentiments of 1847, Pierpont 
wrote that he would have had “great difficulty in going against” 
Letcher but for his subsequent stultification of his early anti- 
slaveryism. Pierpont finally supported Goggin with the reserva- 
tion “to discuss politics in my own way. The great idea that I 
desire to impress on the public is that there are other interests 
in Virginia than the negro question.” He urged the editors of 
the Intelligencer to run up the Goggin-Willey flag at the head 
of their paper; “of course you would not support them because 
you love them better, but because you hate Letcher more.”” 
Ignoring this appeal, the editors announced their intention of re- 
fraining to vote for either Letcher or Goggin.” 

The position of the Richmond Enquirer in the Letcher-Goggin 
battle was summed up in the caption of an editorial written im- 
mediately after Letcher’s nomination by the Democrats: “We 
opposed the aspirant; we support the nominee.” Affirming its 


74 James B. Bingham to W. T. Willey, March 31, 1859; R. T. Daniel to Willey, 
April 1, 1859, in W. T. Willey Papers (Manuscripts Division, West Virginia 
University Library ). 

75 Botts delivered a speech in New York City, February 22, 1858, in which he 
urged a coalition of all parties against the Democrats—“a patriotic Holy Alliance 
[Republicans included], on fair and honorable terms, involving no sacrifice of 
principles to any party.” Speech printed in Lexington Valley Star, March 3, 1859. 
The national outlook of Botts was pleasing to many western Whigs. 

76 Wheeling Intelligencer, April 9, 1859. 

77 Pierpont to the editors of Wheeling Intelligencer, March 16, 1859, in F. H. 
Pierpont Papers (Manuscripts Division, West Virginia University Library). 

78 Wheeling Intelligencer, May 25, 1859. 

79 Richmond Enquirer, December 7, 1858. 
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faith in the nominee’s loyalty to southern institutions and dis- 
missing Goggin as “a jackal in politics, resurrecting an old issue,” 
this Wise journal proceeded to single out Botts as the object of 
its vials of wrath formerly directed against Letcher. “The Ruffner 
Pamphlet is bad enough—but save us from Goggin-Bottism,” 
wrote the editor of the Richmond Enquirer. To the Whig 
charge of Ruffnerism, the Democrats, on the defensive and fol- 
lowing the lead of the Enquirer, countered with the battle cry 
of Bottism.*' The denunciations of Botts by O. J. Wise in the 
Enquirer were so vituperative as to bring from Botts’s son a 
public denouncement of Wise as “a base, malignant, depraved 
calumniator and a falsifier of truth, honor, and gentlemanly 
instincts.”** One Democratic editor, disappointed that Botts was 
not the Whig nominee, declared that he had anticipated “royal 
fun in hunting-down the ‘old lion of Whiggery.’”** It must be 
said of Botts in this gubernatorial struggle that he never alluded 
to the slavery issue except to note the Democratic practice of 
making it the football of politics. 

The complaint that this campaign had produced no inspiring 
issues was to the point. This contest is an apt illustration of the 
cliché of the pot calling the kettle black. The apostasy of Letcher 
in 1847 was no greater than that of George W. Summers and 
William Ballard Preston in 1831; the acts of these men occurred 
before the “retreat from Monticello” had become a rout. But in 
the decade before the Civil War, when Jeffersonianism had been 
eclipsed by Calhounism, the candidacy of any man for public 
office in the South who had previously questioned the validity 
of slavery invited vilification. 


80 Tbid., March 8, 1859. 

81 Not all western Democrats joined in this attack upon Botts. G. M. Porter 
of Brooke County, Democratic candidate for re-election to the Virginia House of 
Delegates, to indicate his past antislavery record in the House, declared that he 
had voted against both Hunter and Wise for the Senate in 1857 and also that he 
had voted against the House resolution of 1858 endorsing the Lecompton Con- 
stitution. His program, as a candidate for re-election, was the promotion of 
western interests, including full taxation of slave property and a more equitable 
political representation. Wheeling Intelligencer, April 30, 1859, quoting Wells- 
burg Herald. 

82 New York Tribune, May 17, 1859. O. J. Wise called Botts the “Great Groom 
of Gohanna.” This expression was first applied to Botts by S. S. Prentiss of Mis- 
sissippi when he and Botts were fellow Whigs in Congress in the late 1830's. 
Richmond Enquirer, May 11, 1859. 

83 Weekly Southern Argus, quoted in Lexington Valley Star, February 24, 1859. 
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Notwithstanding the bitterness engendered by the press in 
this gubernatorial struggle, especially by the Richmond news- 
papers, the Whig and the Enquirer, the candidates conducted 
themselves in a gentlemanly fashion, engaging in friendly joint 
debates in the Valley and east of the Blue Ridge. Letcher in- 
augurated his campaign by a tour of the West, and Goggin closed 
his campaign with a few addresses in this area.** Forced by 
illness, April 26, 1859, to discontinue his speaking engagements 
in the Tidewater, Letcher issued on May 12 an appeal to the 
electorate, reviewing his relationship with the Ruffner pamphlet 
and also his performance in the Reform convention of 1850-1851. 
If he were to be condemned in eastern Virginia for having upheld 
the rights of western Virginia in this body, he declared that he 
wanted the people of “both sides of the mountain to know it.” 
Affirming his unswerving determination—if elected governor—to 
defend the institutions of Virginia, Letcher bowed out of any 
further participation in this canvass with the prophetic declara- 
tion: “I will resist any attempt of federal troops to cross our line, 
to execute [any] unjust, iniquitous, and unconstitutional laws, 
either in Virginia or any other Southern State.”*® 

In the meantime, almost simultaneously with Letcher’s forced 
withdrawal from the contest, the scapegoat of this political strug- 
gle, Dr. Henry Ruffner—silently enduring the abuse heaped upon 
him by the press and the orators and still adhering to his emanci- 
pation views—emerged momentarily. In a public letter, April 
12, 1859, he commented: 


These political squabblers have chosen me as a safe medium through 
which the one party may gall the other; and the other party may save 
their candidate by making me the scapegoat. They know that I am 
a harmless old man, a noncombatant by profession, and that I carry 
neither pistol, Bowie knife nor horsewhip. Hence they boldly apply 
to me epithets which they could not, without some suspicion of danger, 
apply to others. But enough of this trifling circumstance. When the 
election is over, I shall cease to be either traitor or abolitionist.** 


84 Lexington Gazette, May 26, 1859. Goggin spoke in both Fairmont and 
Wheeling. 

85 Lexington Valley Star, May 19, 1859. 

86 Lexington Gazette, May 12, 1859. 
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This gubernatorial campaign attracted attention throughout 
the nation. By and large, the observations of the southern parti- 
san press echoed the views expressed by the local journals. The 
New York Tribune and the Washington National Era, Republican 
organs, gave occasional notices in their columns to the Virginia 
situation. Greeley regarded Letcher, “though a bitter partisan,” 
as a valuable public servant who had a keen grasp of the functions 
of government and who also imparted dignity and character to 
the Democratic party.** To an inquiry from a Virginia Repub- 
lican as to how he should vote in this contest, Greeley responded: 


We see no reason to prefer one candidate to another. Each of them 
is doing his best to prove his own election indispensable to the salva- 
tion of slavery .. . and is equally undeserving of Republican support. 
If we voted in Virginia, we should doubtless support Goggin, because, 
while each candidate is politically obnoxious, and the two are per- 
sonally able and qualified, we like Goggin’s position on public ques- 
tions not affecting slavery much better than Letcher’s. . . . The 
slave-breeding interest in Virginia will elect Letcher, and would, for 
his party’s sake, if he were personally an Abolitionist.** 


Unlike Greeley, the editor of the National Era refused to accept 
the sincerity of Letcher’s disavowal of his former abhorrence of 
slavery and voiced a preference for Letcher. This paper declared 
that his elevation to the governorship would at least indicate a 
growing indifference in the South to the “distinction of ‘sound’ 
and ‘unsound’” upon the subject of slavery. While the National 
Era disliked the Democratic party, it was reconciled to the party’s 
continued ascendancy in Virginia with “our weak and erring 
brother” at its head; and it thanked the Virginia Whigs, “the 
vindicators of slavery,” for the circulation of the Ruffner pam- 
phlet, “this admirable anti-slavery document,” during the Letch- 
er-Goggin contest. The Republicans had never been able to do 
anything for the “diffusion of free principles in the South” com- 
parable to this service rendered by Virginia Whiggery.™ 
Letcher defeated Goggin by a majority of 5,579,°° whereas in 


87 New York Tribune, February 12, 1859. 

88 Tbid., May 12, 1859. 

89 Washington National Era, March 17, 1859. 

99 See The Tribune Almanac and Political Register for 1860 (New York, 
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1855 the majority of Henry A. Wise, Democrat, over his Know 
Nothing opponent, Thomas S. Flournoy, was 9,719. The vote 
cast in 1859 was 5 per cent less than that of 1855. A comparison 
of the votes cast in these two gubernatorial elections shows that 
Wise received 52.7 per cent, Flournoy, 47.3 per cent of the votes 
in 1855; Letcher, 51.9 per cent, Goggin, 48.1 per cent in 1859. 
A further breakdown of the votes in these two struggles, accord- 
ing to geographical areas, reveals the following majorities: 


Wise Flournoy Letcher Goggin 


(1855) (1859) 

Present West Virginia, ex- 

cluding the Valley coun- 

ties of Morgan, Berkeley, 

and Jefferson 348 4,345 
Valley, north of Roanoke 

County 5,029 5,069 
Southwest 3,791 971 
Piedmont 924 2,128 
Southside 2,643 919 
Tidewater 1,168 1,655 


An analysis of these geographical majorities indicates that 
Letcher’s vote of 1859 in trans-Allegheny exceeded greatly, and 
in the Valley was slightly above, Wise’s of 1855. The huge ma- 
jorities of Letcher over Goggin in these two regions assured his 
triumph. The electorate of these western areas remembered 
Letcher’s championship of its cause in the Reform convention, 
and it did not regard his connection with the Ruffner pamphlet 
as a liability. Evidently the defection of western Whigs in the 
northwestern region is explained by the attitude of the Wheeling 
Intelligencer in this contest.*' In southwestern Virginia, a Wise 
bailiwick, Wise’s large majority of 1855 was turned into a Goggin 
majority in 1859. The silence of Wise in this campaign, notwith- 
standing the nominal support given to Letcher by the Enquirer, 

%1In the Panhandle—Marshall, Ohio, and Brooke counties—there were three 
newspapers, all of which had free-soil tendencies and all of which were neutral 
in this campaign. Two were Whig, the Wheeling Intelligencer (Ohio County) 
and the Moundsville Sentinel (Marshall County); the Wellsburg Herald ( Brooke 
County) was Democratic. The Panhandle was normally Whig; Flournoy polled 
3,157, Wise 2,051 votes in 1855; Goggin received 2,364, Letcher 2,032 votes in 
1859. Party disaffection was evidently more pronounced in this area among 
Whigs than among Democrats in the election of 1859. 
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accounts for Goggin’s victory in “Little Tennessee.” East of the 
Blue Ridge, the smaller (than in 1855) Democratic vote can be 
explained only by Letcher’s antislaveryism in 1847; just as the 
reduced Whig vote west of the Alleghenies can be attributed to 
the proslavery emphasis of the Whig strategy in this gubernatorial 
battle. The defections of western Whigs and eastern Democrats 
were mainly the results of the injection of the slavery question 
into this contest. While some ultraslavery Democrats and some 
extreme free-soil Whigs refused to vote for the party candidates, 
the rank and file of both parties marched loyally to the polls 
under the party banner.” 

The Whigs generally attributed Letcher’s victory to the free- 
soil vote in the Northwest.** The Democrats denied this con- 
tention, pointing out that Letcher carried many of the large 
slaveholding counties in the East (by reduced majorities), that 
the Panhandle even was for Goggin, and that Ruffner and the 
other Whigs associated with his pamphlet voted for Goggin.™ 
The Lexington Valley Star asserted, July 21, 1859, that the major 
portion of Virginians entertaining free-soil predilections voted for 
the Whig candidate. Roger Pryor stated that the slavery question 
was no factor in this victory and that overconfidence and vote- 
swapping by congressional aspirants caused the reduction of the 
normal Democratic vote.” 

Antislavery journals in northwestern Virginia and outside the 


92 Ambler attributed Letcher’s victory “to his former utterances in favor of 
abolition and to the antislavery sentiments of the west.” Ambler, Sectionalism in 
Virginia, 325. Shanks, while admitting that this pamphlet “probably had weight 
in this election, particularly in turning votes from Letcher but not in gaining 
votes for him in the west,” concluded that Wise’s hostility was the main factor 
in explaining Letcher’s small vote. Shanks, Secession Movement in Virginia, 61. 
While Wise did not participate in this contest, his organ, the Richmond Enquirer, 
did support Letcher. After the election the Enquirer complained (June 14, 1859) 
that Letcher had not been supported as he should have been by the Democratic 
public speakers. 

93 Richmond Whig, June 7, 1859. 

%4 Lexington Valley Star, June 30, 1859. This Democratic sheet asserted that 
the Whig appeal to the “Ultra pro-slavery niggerites of the East” had gained 
votes for Letcher in the West. Ibid., July 21, 1859. The New York Herald, dur- 
ing the campaign, lamented the fact that the Virginia Whigs were resorting to 
the “lowest tricks of the nigger drivers.” Quoted in Wheeling Intelligencer, May 
13, 1859. 

% Lexington Valley Star, June 16, 1859, quoting Washington (D.C.) States. 
In four congressional districts in which there was no Whig opposition, two Demo- 
crats in each district aspired for the congressional office, thereby inviting vote- 
swapping with the Whigs. 
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state saw hopeful signs in the election result. The Ceredo Cres- 
cent (Wayne County, the seat of Eli Thayer’s colonists) hailed 
Letcher’s victory as a good omen for free labor,®* and the Demo- 
cratic Wellsburg Herald noted with pleasure, June 3, 1859, that 
an incendiary document had been widely disseminated and read 
during this entire controversy; it hoped that the seeds sown in 
this campaign would “germinate and sprout and be the means 
of accelerating a revolution” in public opinion in the Old Do- 
minion, favorable to the cause of freedom. Looking upon the 
election of Letcher as a hopeful sign, the National Era discerned 
the recession of “slavery fanaticism” in the border states and 
anticipated soon the triumph there of “Reason, Justice, and 
Freedom.”*? Greeley observed that Letcher had never disavowed 
his old Jacksonian conviction that slavery should not be the basis 
of political power, and the editor also predicted that the “pre- 
tentions of the slaveholders to rule Virginia are likely to encounter 
the same obstacles with the slaveholding pretentions to control 
the Union.”** The Wheeling Intelligencer reminded eastern 
Virginians that northwest Virginia was not an Austrian Lombardy- 
Venetia (a reference to the contemporaneous Austro-Italian 
War) and warned the slavocracy that “you had better keep your 
eyes on us, for in the Constitutional Convention of 1865 we will 
have ours on you. ®° 

Memories of Ruffnerism died hard. It flared up in Congress 
in 1859-1860 in the controversy over the speakership of the House 
of Representatives. John Sherman of Ohio, the Republican can- 
didate for this office, was bitterly opposed by southern Democrats 
because of his endorsement of Hinton R. Helper’s Impending 
Crisis. In defense of Sherman, Republican Senator Benjamin F. 
Wade of Ohio, holding in his hand a copy of the Ruffner pam- 
phlet, alluded to the association of John Letcher, governor-elect 
of Virginia, with this pamphlet which contained “doctrines simi- 
lar to those found in the Helper book.” Why, then, should John 
Sherman be disqualified from holding high office, Wade inquired 


%6 Ceredo Crescent, quoted in Richmond Whig, July 15, 1859. 

97 Washington National Era, June 9, 1859. 

8 New York Tribune, June 16, 1859. 

#9 Wheeling Intelligencer, June 10, 1859. According to the constitution of 1851, 
‘£ reapportionment of the seats of the legislature had not been effected by 1865, 
a referendum to the electorate on this matter was to be ordered by the governor. 
Ambler, Sectionalism in Virginia, 265. 
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of his Democratic colleagues?’ Helper, in exile in New York 
City, write a letter, December 12, 1859, to the New York Tribune, 
entitled, “Sherman and Letcher: Equality of their Treason,” in 
which he said: “The objection thus urged against John Sherman 
of Ohio is of precisely such a nature as that which might be 
urged against John Letcher, now Governor elect of the Old 
Dominion. . . . In what respect is John Sherman a greater traitor 
than John Letcher? If the former is unfit to be elected speaker 
of the House of Representatives, is not the latter unfit to be 
inaugurated Governor of ‘the mother of States?’” A Rockbridge 
County Whig also was somewhat perplexed by the inconsistency 
of the southern Democrats in this affair. Admitting that there 
was no comparison between the Ruffner pamphlet and Helper’s 
Impending Crisis—the former, a “mild modified [form of] abolli- 
tionism” and the latter, “rank, bloody and diabolical treason”— 
this Whig thought the action of the Republicans, endeavoring 
to place a Helperite in the speaker’s chair, was no more dis- 
creditable than the performance of the Democrats in electing a 
Ruffnerite to the governorship of Virginia. In fact, there were 
extenuating circumstances to explain the conduct of the Repub- 
licans: they had been reared in an atmosphere hostile to slav- 
ery.’°' Echoes of Letcher’s heresy were heard in Virginia as late 
as June, 1860, when the editor of the Richmond Whig referred to 
Governor John Letcher as “a southern man with northern prin- 
ciples.”"” 

This characterization of Letcher and the previous imputation 
of his lack of loyalty to the South proved to be unfounded. A 
Douglas Democrat in the presidential race of 1860, Letcher, 
during the secession crisis, was a conditional Unionist until the 
final crisis over Fort Sumter. To Lincoln’s requisition upon 
Virginia for troops, April 15, 1861, to coerce the cotton states, 
Governor Letcher defiantly replied: “You have chosen to in- 
augurate civil war; and having done so we will meet you in a 
spirit as determined as the Administration has exhibited toward 
the South.”*” 


100 Cong. Globe, 36 Cong., 1 Sess., 145 (December 14, 1860). 

101 “Old Mortality,” in Lexington Gazette, January 12, 1860. 

102 Lexington Valley Star, June 14, 1860, quoting Richmond Whig. 

103 Beverley B. Munford, Virginia’s Attitude Toward Slavery and Secession 
(New York, 1909), 282. 








Alexander Hewat: South 


Carolina’s First Historian 


By ELMER D. JOHNSON 


Bi cciins IN “FIRSTS” IS A RATHER DUBIOUS BUSINESS, AND 
to say categorically that Alexander Hewat' was South Carolina’s 
first historian is possibly stretching a point. There were, certainly, 
many items of South Carolina history published before Hewat, 
including, for instance, Governor James Glen’s Description of 
South Carolina (1761); the chapter on South Carolina in David 
Humphrey's Historical Account of the Incorporated Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts . . . (1729); and 
Governor John Archdale’s New Description of That Fertile and 
Pleasant Province of Carolina (1707). However, although much 
valuable historical information was included in these and similar 
works, the first attempt at a history of the province for any con- 
siderable length of time was Hewat’s Historical Account of the 
Rise and Progress of the Colonies of South Carolina and Georgia, 
published in London in 1779. The part of the work relating to 
Georgia was almost incidental, including merely the founding of 
that colony and the various wars with the Indians and Spanish 
in that area, so that Hewat’s volume is essentially a history of 
South Carolina. 

Alexander Hewat was a Presbyterian minister, a native of Scot- 
land, born about 1740, and educated at the University of Edin- 
burgh. In 1763 he came to Charleston as the pastor of the First 
Presbyterian or Scots Church there. He seems to have fitted well 
into the society of that provincial port, becoming a member of St. 
Andrew’s Society and an intimate friend of the second William 
Bull, then lieutenant governor and sometimes acting governor of 

1 The name is spelled variously as Hewat, Hewatt, Hewit, and Hewitt. Hewat, 


the form used here, is that adopted by the Dictionary of American Biography, 
although the Library of Congress prefers Hewatt. 
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the colony. He succeeded Philip Morrison as pastor of the church 
that had been founded in 1731, and remained there for some 
twelve years. His length of service indicates a personal popularity 
with his congregation, despite his open opposition to slavery and 
his avowed loyalty to the British king. It was the latter, his British 
loyalty, that eventually forced him to leave Charleston and return 
to England, where until his death in 1829 he held various pastor- 
ates and was active in aiding American Loyalists then refugees in 
England.” 

Hewat, as he recorded in the preface of his work, became in- 
terested in writing a history of the southern colonies soon after his 
arrival in Charleston. He found that “The southern provinces in 
particular have been hitherto neglected, insomuch that no writer 
has favoured the world with any tolerable account of them.” He 
began collecting “original papers and detached manuscripts . . . 
containing accounts of the past transactions of that colony,” but 
his “means of information . . . were often not so good as he could 
have desired,” and “For the illustration of particular periods, he 
confesses that he was sometimes obliged to have recourse to very 
confused materials, and to make use of such glimmering lights 
as occurred.” Apparently he did not begin the actual writing of 
his work until the early 1770's, and then, with the “popular 
tumults” of the Revolution already commencing, he found that 
“his situation was very unfavourable for calm study and recol- 
lection,” and so he did not complete his history until after his 
return to England in 1775. Hewat was modest about the presenta- 
tion of his volume; he told his readers that in writing it he had 
entered on a new field, “where, like the wilderness he describes, 
there were few beaten tracks, and no certain guides.” He apolo- 
gized for recounting, verbatim, some of his source materials, “but 
as these were his principal vouchers, for his own sake, he chose 
to give them entire.” He considered his work as published in 1779 
an unfinished piece, only a rough draft, and he promised that if 
it received popular approval, he would revise it and make it more 
complete and accurate. He seemed to find the immediate pre- 


2 Edward McCrady, The History of South Carolina under the Royal Govern- 
ment, 1719-1776 (New York, 1899), 443. See also Thomas Smyth, “Alexander 
Hewat,” in W. B. Sprague (ed.), Annals of the American Pulpit (9 vols., New 
York, 1857-1869), III, 250-54; and the references to Hewat in George Howe, 
History of the Presbyterian Church in South Carolina (2 vols., Columbia, S. C., 
1870-1873). 
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Revolutionary days too painful to relate. He ended his story with 
the repeal of the Stamp Act in 1766, with the Charlestonians 
erecting a statue to William Pitt, whom they considered their 
benefactor, and with South Carolina not yet seriously affected 
by “the seeds of disaffection, which had sprung up in New 
England.” } 
Hewat’s two-volume history (usually found bound together | | 
as one) was fairly well organized, giving general coverage to all : 
periods from the early explorations to 1766, but concentrating 
somewhat on the period from 1700 to 1740. He gave no biblio- 
graphy or list of sources, but examination of his work shows that 
in addition to the three works mentioned above he must have also 
used John Oldmixon’s British Empire in America (1708), which 
contained two chapters on “Carolina”; Francis Yonge’s Narrative 
of the Proceedings of the People of South Carolina in the Year 
1719 (1726), which Hewat followed very closely for his account 
of the “Revolution of 1719"; James Oglethorpe’s New and Ac- 
curate Account of the Provinces of South Carolina and Georgia 
(1732) and also his Impartial Account of the Late Expedition 
Against St. Augustine (1742); George Milligan’s Short Descrip- 
tion of the Province of South Carolina (1770); and probably 
also the various South Carolina Assembly reports printed in the 
1730's and 1740's. He quoted in part or in full from many letters 
and documents that he apparently had in his possession, but un- | 
fortunately he did not always identify them. His style of writing | 
was rather elaborate, with long sentences and involved construc- 
tions. He rambled widely from his subject, frequently inter- 
rupting his historical narrative to give long digressions on natural 
history, religion, or economics. Occasionally these digressions 
themselves are of value, as for instance when he discussed at 
length the institution of slavery. He used the word “hitherto” 
quite frequently, and this habit sometimes aids in identifying 
excerpts from his work in the pages of later historians. Hewat 
paid due attention to agriculture and commerce in the colony, to 
social conditions, and to the soil and climate of South Carolina— 
apparently so different from his native Scotland. In general, 


a naan a 86 


3 Alexander Hewat, Historical Account . . ., as reprinted in B. R. Carroll (ed.), 
Historical Collections of South Carolina (2 vols., New York, 1836), I, lxxi, lxxii, 
533. 


4 Ibid., I, 347-58. 
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Hewat’s observations were rather objective, but in his detailing 
of political history he was somewhat biased—against the Lords 
Proprietors, against the Anglican Church, but for the royal gov- 
ernment and for the dissenting churches. 

In addition to his failure to mention sources, Hewat also usually 
failed to use quotations or citations when he copied from them. 
For the most part he paraphrased his sources rather glibly, as in 
the following comparison: 


Milligan: 

Upon the application of the Carpenter, Mr. Lyttelton released Oc- 
conostota already mentioned; Fiftoe’, chief man of Keowee-town; and 
the head-warrior of Estaloe’; and next day they delivered up two men 
to the Governor, one of whom was the person who had scalped the 
woman and child before taken notice of. This alarmed all the 
Cherokees, who knew their connections to be weak, and who im- 
mediately got out of the way.® 


Hewat: 

Agreeable to the request of Attakullakulla, the governor released 
Occonostota, Fiftoe the chief man of Keowee town, and the head 
warrior of Estaloe, who next day delivered up two Indians, whom Mr. 
Lyttelton ordered to be put in irons. After which all the Cherokees 
present, who knew their connexions to be weak, being alarmed, fled 
out of the way.® 


Since the Carpenter was merely another name for Attakullakulla, 
the paragraphs indicate that either Hewat used Milligan or else 
both copied from the same source. Another example of the same 
type of paraphrasing is the following: 


Archdale: 

Before he went to Execution, the Indian King to whome he belonged, 
told him, that since he was to die, he would have him to die like a 
Man: and farther he said, I have often forwarn’d you of Rum, and 
now you must lose your Life for not taking my Council; I hope it will 
be a warning to others.—When he came to the Tree, he desired not to 
be tyed to it, but to stand loose, for, said he, I will not budge or stir 
when he shoots me; so he was shot in the Head, and immediately died.” 


5 George Milligan, A Short Description of the Province of South Carolina (Lon- 
don, 1770), as reprinted in Carroll, Historical Collections, 11, 524. 

6 Carroll, Historical Collections, 1, 450. 

TJohn Archdale, A New Description of . . . Carolina (London, 1707), as re- 
printed in Carroll, Historical Collections, I1, 94-95. 
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Hewat: 

While they were conducting him to the place of execution, his king, 
coming up to him, enjoined him, since he must die, to stand and die 
like a man; adding, at the same time, that he had often warned him 
of the danger of rum, and now he must lose his life for neglecting his 
counsel. When he had advanced to the stake to which he was to be 
fastened, he desired that they would not bind him, promising not to 
stir a foot from the spot; and accordingly he did not, but with astonish- 
ing resolution braved the terrors of death, and fell a sacrifice to justice, 
the frequent wages of blind drunkenness and mad excess.*® 


This example also indicates Hewat’s wordiness and his frequent 
moralizations. Such instances of his liberal use of other sources 
are easily found. One more example, in which the use is not only 
liberal, but almost literal, will suffice to show the extent to which 
Hewat depended upon his unnamed sources: 

Glen: 

The Members of the Council are appointed by the King, under his 
Royal Sign Manual, and are twelve in number. . . . 

The Assembly consists of Forty-four Members elected every third 
year by the Freeholders of Sixteen different Parishes. . . 

There is a Court of Chancery, composed of the Governor and Coun- 
cil, and there is a Master in Chancery, and a Register belonging to the 
Court. 

The Court of King’s Bench consists of a Chief Justice appointed by 
his Majesty and some Assistant justices: The same Persons constitute 
the Court of Common Pleas: there is a Clerk of the Crown who is also 
Clerk of the Pleas: an Attorney-general, and a Provost-Marshall.® 


Hewat: 

His council, consisting of twelve men, were appointed also by the 
king, under his sign manual. The assembly of representatives con- 
sisted of forty-four members, and were elected every third year by 
the freeholders of sixteen parishes. The court of chancery was com- 
posed of the governor and council, to which court belonged a master 
of chancery and a register. . . . The court of king’s bench consisted of 
a chief justice appointed by the king, who sat with some assistant 
justices of the province; and the same judges constituted the court of 
common pleas. There were likewise the attorney-general, a clerk, and 
a provost-marshal.'® 


8 Carroll, Historical Collections, I, 121-22. 

® James Glen, A Description of South Carolina . . . (London, 1761), as reprinted 
in Carroll, Historical Collections, 11, 220-21. 

10 Carroll, Historical Collections, 1, 359. 
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in following his sources so closely Hewat also copied into his 
work—and thus into the printed history of South Carolina—many 
errors, some most important, others less so. For example, he 
placed Jean Ribaut’s settlement of 1562 on the Albemarle Sound 
of North Carolina rather than at Port Royal in South Carolina. 
He had Governor William Sayle’s first landing in 1670 to the 
north of Charleston rather than to the south. He had Governor 
Richard Kyrle succeeding Joseph West in 1685 rather than Joseph 
Morton in 1684."' These and other errors can be blamed on 
Hewat’s incorrect and inadequate sources, and his free use of 
source materials was typical of his age. In fact, later historians 
have used Hewat much more freely than he used his sources and 
thus have frequently perpetuated his errors. A contemporary re- 
viewer, writing in the London Monthly Review, was both ac- 
curate in his observation and prophetic in his judgment when 
he wrote that “though the work is extremely deficient in the 
graces of historical composition, and though in the detail of facts 
it is often tedious, it will probably be preserved as a valuable 
collection of materials, from which future writers of superior 
abilities, may derive assistance.”’* Later writers certainly made 
use of Hewat, and one might even question the “superior abilities” 
of some of them. 

Historians who have commented on Hewat have differed widely 
in their opinions. David Ramsay, who copied much of Hewat’s 
writing literally into his History of South-Carolina (1809), said: 
“Dr. Hewat’s historical account . . . was read with much more ad- 
vantage—on it greater reliance was placed—and of it more use 
has been made than of all the histories which had preceded.” 
Ramsay wrote a fellow historian that Hewat’s Tory sentiments 
made his work unsafe for the later colonial period but that on 
other matters “you may rely on his accounts.”** B. R. Carroll in 
editing his edition of Hewat in 1836 did not have much to say 
about it, but noted that he (Carroll) had “corrected many errors 
which, from this source, have crept into our history.” William 
Gilmore Simms, writing in 1840, included Hewat in a group of 

11 [bid., 1, 23, 49, 86. 

12 Monthly Review (London, 1749-1907), LXI (1779), 444. 


13 David Ramsay, The History of South-Carolina . . . (2 vols., Charleston, 1809), 
.s 


14 Michael Kraus, A History of American History (New York, 1937), 124. 
‘3 Carroll, Historical Collections, 1, ii. 
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writers whose works he called “so cumbrous, and so loaded as 
they are with prolix disquisition, and unnecessary if not irrelevant 
detail,” that “to the great portion of the reading community they 
are entirely useless.” William James Rivers, in 1856, was even 
more critical and thought that Hewat was “not good authority” 
for the Proprietary period.'’ Edward McCrady, in 1897, noted 
that Hewat had had the assistance of Lieutenant Governor Wil- 
liam Bull in compiling his history and that hence it should have 
some authority behind it, but he admitted that recent studies of 
original sources had proved Hewat often in error.’* A more recent 
historiographer, Michael Kraus, found Hewat chiefly notable for 
his “first hand description of life in South Carolina—manners, the 
state of learning among the people, and the like,” and for his 
“interesting observations on the development of the colonial con- 
sciousness of power, and the gradual rise of disaffection toward 
the mother country.”’* Hewat can be criticized chiefly for his 
uncritical use of sources and for his obvious biases; but for the 
documents he reproduced, for his own observations on the South 
Carolina that he knew, and for breaking the ground for later 
historians, he must be commended. Although many of his suc- 
cessors have criticized him, most of them have turned to his pages 
when other sources were not readily available. 

The second history of South Carolina, and the first to make 
wide use of Hewat’s volume as source material, was David Ram- 
say's History of South-Carolina, From Its First Settlement in 1670, 
to the Year 1808 (1809). Ramsay was a Charleston physician and 
politician and had already written two works on the American 
Revolution,”® as well as many minor pamphlets. Ramsay had a 
knack for writing and could have written serious history, but for 
much of the early history of South Carolina he depended strongly 
on Hewat. In fact, Ramsay, Volume I, pages 27 to 218 is taken 
almost directly from Hewat, pages 42 to 533. Of course, Ramsay 


16 William Gilmore Simms, The History of South Carolina (Charleston, 1840), 
124. 

17 William J. Rivers, A Sketch of the History of South Carolina . . . (Charleston, 
1856), 112. 

18 Edward McCrady, The History of South Carolina under the Proprietary Gov- 
ernment, 1670-1719 (New York, 1897), 14-15. 

19 Kraus, History of American History, 124. 

20 The History of the Revolution of South-Carolina . . . (2 vols., Trenton, N. J., 
1785) and The History of the American Revolution (2 vols., Philadelphia, 1789). 
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condensed Hewat’s work decidedly, omitting the documents as 
well as the wordy discourses on slavery and other subjects, and 
usually paraphrased the source rather loosely. At times, however, 
he followed Hewat word for word for several paragraphs or even 
pages. Moreover, no direct quotations were used, and no indica- 
tion was given that Hewat was the source, except for the mention 
of Hewat in his introduction. Ramsay's reliance on Hewat was 
by no means unnoticed by later South Carolina historians. Car- 
roll mentioned “Dr. Ramsay, whose history of South Carolina is 
an exact copy of Hewit’s, as far as he goes,”** and Rivers spoke 
of “Hewit and his follower Ramsay.”** McCrady, who himself 
made liberal use of his sources, was loud in his condemnation of 
Ramsay for copying Hewat. McCrady said that Ramsay did not 
consult any original documents but “followed that author [Hewat] 
line after line and page after page.”** Michael Kraus, writing in 
1937, apparently did not examine Ramsay’s History of South Car- 
olina too closely, for he said, “It is likely that many of the pages 
of this later work will escape the charges of plagiarism that have 
nullified the value of his volumes on the Revolution.”** 

Ramsay usually made use of Hewat more by condensation than 
by direct quotations. For instance, only an occasional copying of 
passages like the following can be seen: 


Hewat: 


Of this immense region the king constituted them absolute lords and 


proprietors, saving to himself, his heirs and successors the sovereign 
dominion of the country.”® 


Ramsay: 


Of this immense region the king constituted them absolute proprietors, 


with the reservation of the dominion of the country to himself and 
successors.”° 


More often the correlation between the two is similar to the 
following: 


21 Carroll, Historical Collections, I, 180. 

22 Rivers, Sketch of the History of South Carolina, 267. 

23 McCrady, History of South Carolina under the Proprietary Government, 
18-19. 

24 Kraus, History of American History, 129. 

25 Carroll, Historical Collections, I, 43. 

26 Ramsay, History of South-Carolina, I, 28. 
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Hewat: 

These absolute lords and proprietors were by their charter empowered 
to enact, and, under their seal, to publish any laws or constitutions 
they judged proper and necessary to the public state of the province, 
with the assent, advice and approbation of the freemen of the colony; 
to constitute counties, baronies, and colonies within the province; to 
erect courts of judicature, and appoint civil judges, magistrates and 
officers; to erect forts, castles, cities and towns; to make war; to levy, 
muster and train men to the use of arms, and, in cases of necessity, to 
exercise the martial law; to confer titles of honour, only they must be 
different from those conferred on the people of England; to build 
harbours, make ports, and enjoy customs and subsidies, which they, 
with the consent of the freemen, should impose on goods loaded and 
unloaded.** 


Ramsay: 

King Charles the second also gave to the lords proprietors of Caro- 
lina authority to enact, with the assent of the freemen of the colony, 
any laws they should judge necessary—to erect courts of judicature 
—and to appoint judges, magistrates and cfficers—to erect forts, castles, 
cities and towns—to make war, and in case of necessity to exercise 
martial law—to build harbors—make ports—enjoy customs and subsi- 
dies, imposed with the consent of the freemen, on goods loaded and 
unloaded.** 


To give him due credit, it must be admitted that in some cases 
Ramsay corrected errors on the part of Hewat, as, for example, 
when he gave a correct account of Governor Sayle’s first landing,” 
but on other occasions he copied Hewat’s errors without ques- 
tion.” 

Some two decades later there appeared another work which 
relied heavily on Hewat, although it is difficult to say whether the 
reliance was directly on Hewat or Ramsay, since the latter was 
so similar to the former. This book was Robert Mill's Statistics 
of South Carolina: A View of Its Natural, Civil and Military His- 
tory ... (1826). Since Mills was better known as an architect, he 
can perhaps be forgiven for purloining his “civil and military 
history,” but he should have given some credit to his sources. 

“7 Carroll, Historical Collections, I, 43-44. 

28 Ramsay, History of South-Carolina, 1, 29. 

29% [bid., 1, 35; Carroll, Historical Collections, 1, 49. 

8 See Carroll, Historical Collections, 1, 94-95, and Ramsay, History of South- 


Carolina, 1, 42, on the troubles of Governor Seth Sothell, mistakenly placed in 
South Carolina rather than in North Carolina. 
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Some 120 pages of his work were taken almost literally from 
Hewat or Ramsay, as the following example will show: 


Hewat: 

This new governor, from his knowledge of the province, and the 
dispositions of the people, was not only well qualified for his high 
office, but he had a council to assist him, composed of the most 
respectable inhabitants. Thomas Broughton was appointed lieutenant 
governor, and Robert Wright, chief justice.*! 


Mills: 

This new governor from his knowledge of the province was well 
qualified for the appointment; he had a council to assist him composed 
of the most influential inhabitants. Thomas Broughton was appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor, and Robert Wright, Chief Justice.*? 


In 1840 William Gilmore Simms published his History of South 
Carolina From Its First European Discovery to Its Erection Into 
a Republic . . ., a popular work, admittedly intended for younger 
readers, and not pretending to be a contribution to historical 
literature as such. Simms took almost his entire volume from 
secondary sources, and for his eighty pages on the period from 
1670 to 1765 he relied almost entirely on the Ramsay-Hewat com- 
bination. Although in most cases Simms scorned the “prolix dis- 
quisition” of Hewat, the facts are the same and the connection is 
obvious. 

A few years later, however, a work that was intended as serious 
historical research was also forced to rely at times rather heavily 
on Hewat. This was William James Rivers’ Sketch of the History 
of South Carolina to the Close of the Proprietary Government . . . 
(1856). Rivers was a professor at South Carolina College in 
Columbia and one of the founders of the South Carolina Historical 
and Genealogical Society. When he turned to South Carolina 
history as a subject he found that little real research had been 
done in the field. He obtained source materials in Columbia, 
Charleston, and, more important, direct from London, and spent 
several years studying only the Proprietary period. For the most 
part his volume was thoroughly, and refreshingly, original—in 
fact, it was probably the first real historical research done on 
South Carolina—but in many places his words show a remarkable 


31 Carroll, Historical Collections, I, 284. 
82 Robert Mills, Statistics of South Carolina . . . (Charleston, 1826), 182. 
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similarity to those of Hewat, as, for example, the following 
passages: 

Hewat: 

Except one Vane, who with about ninety more made their escape in 
a sloop, all the pirates took the benefit of the king’s proclamation, and 
surrendered. Captain Rogers having made himself master of the is- 
land, formed a council in it, and appointed officers, civil and military 
for the better government of its inhabitants.** 

Rivers: 

Except Vane, and about ninety others who escaped, all the pirates 
there took the benefit of the royal proclamation, which promised 
pardon to such as should surrender themselves. Capt. Rogers retained 
possession of the island, and instituted a civil government upon it.* 


Since Rivers is known to have used original source materials, 
it is only fair to say that he may have been employing the same 
source that Hewat did, and that could explain the close similarity 
in places. At any rate, Rivers did not rely on Hewat to the extent 
his predecessors did, and the historiography of South Carolina’s 
Proprietary period entered a new phase after the publication of 
Rivers’ volume. 

As the nineteenth century drew to a close it would seem that 
the coming of the “scientific historians” would have put an end 
to Hewat’s influence on South Carolina historiography, but such 
was not the case. In 1897 J. B. O. Landrum’s Colonial and Revo- 
lutionary History of Upper South Carolina . . . drew distinct aid 
frow Hewat (or Ramsay), as the following excerpt will indicate: 


Hewat: 

.. . for the Cherokees, in consequence of this treaty, for many years, 
remained in a state of perfect friendship and peace with the colonists, 
who followed their various employments in the neighbourhood of those 
Indians, without the least terror or molestation.*® 


Landrum: 
The treaty was so strong that for many years, perhaps twenty or 
more, the Cherokees remained in a perfect state of friendship and 
peace with the white settlers and the traders, who followed their 
vocations without the least seeming dread, terror, or molestation.*® 

883 Carroll, Historical Collections, 1, 209. 

4 Rivers, Sketch of the History of South Carolina, 284. 

85 Carroll, Historical Collections, 1, 283. 


86 J. B. O. Landrum, Colonial and Revolutionary History of Upper South Car- 
olina . . . (Greenville, 1897), 18. 
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Even Edward McCrady, considered by many to be the greatest 
historian of early South Carolina, found it worth while, either 
from lack of time or source materials, to rely on Hewat on oc- 
casion. It must be admitted that McCrady used Hewat only 
rarely (although he used other secondary sources liberally), but 
that he did copy from him can be seen from the following para- 


graphs: 


Hewat: 


About the beginning of the year 1730, Sir Alexander arrived in 
Carolina, and made preparations for his journey to the distant hills. 
For his guides he procured some Indian traders, well acquainted with 
the woods, and an interpreter who understood the Cherokee language, 
to assist him in his negociations. When he reached Keowee, about 
three hundred miles from Charlestown, the chiefs of the lower towns 
there met him, and received him with marks of great friendship and 
esteem. He immediately despatched messengers to the middle, the 
valley, and over-hill settlements, and summoned a general meeting of 
all their chiefs, to hold a congress with him at Nequassee. Accord- 
ingly in the month of April the chief warriors of all the Cherokee 
towns assembled at the place appointed.** 


McCrady: 


Sir Alexander arrived in Carolina about the beginning of the year 
1730, and at once made preparation for his journey to the distant hills. 
For his guides he procured some Indian traders well acquainted with 
the woods, and an interpreter who understood the Cherokee language. 
When he reached Keowee, about three hundred miles from Charles- 
town, the chiefs of the towns met him, and received him with marks 
of great friendship and esteem. A general meeting of all the chiefs 
was summoned to hold a congress with him at Nequassee, and in the 
month of April the chief warriors of all the Cherokee towns assembled 
at the place appointed.** 


This direct use of Hewat continued in McCrady’s volume for 
some five pages, at the end of which there was a short quotation, 
properly credited to Hewat. Moreover, McCrady was not the 
last to use Hewat, for in the 1920’s Yates Snowden’s History of 
South Carolina included the same account of Sir Alexander Cum- 
ming’s visit to the Cherokees, taken almost verbatim from Hewat’s 


37 Carroll, Historical Collections, 1, 278. 
38 McCrady, History of South Carolina under the Royal Government, 102. 
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pages, but this time with proper credit given.*® Snowden also 
made use of Hewat at other points—in fact, almost his entire first 
volume was lifted from other sources—but he usually gave him 
proper credit. Not until the publication of D. D. Wallace’s His- 
tory of South Carolina in 1934 was the divorce from Hewat finally 
complete. This careful historian, relying almost entirely upon 
original sources and monographic studies, for the first time placed 
the history of colonial South Carolina in proper perspective and 
gave it accurate treatment. 

Such then is a brief account of South Carolina’s first historian 
and his influence on succeeding writers. The interesting point is 
that an amateur historian, writing from admittedly inadequate 
sources and with no claim to final accuracy, produced a volume 
of would-be history that was used and re-used for a century and 
a half, forming in fact the basis for the printed history of colonial 
South Carolina until the twentieth century. Alexander Hewat 
would undoubtedly have been surprised at the permanence of 
his work which he feared would be “deemed useless and un- 
profitable.”*° Someone has said that an error, once in print, can 
never be completely corrected, and Hewat’s volume certainly 
indicates that, though errors can eventually be corrected, it takes 
an extraordinarily long time to do it—particularly if the error 
originally appeared in a history book. 


39 Yates Snowden (ed.), History of South Carolina (5 vols., Chicago, 1920), 
I, 209-11. 
40 Carroll, Historical Collections, I, lxxiii. 








The Nineteenth Annual Meeting 


By LEROY P. GRAF 


ie NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOUTHERN 
Historical Association was held at Jacksonville, Florida, Novem- 
ber 12-14, 1953, with headquarters at the George Washington 
Hotel. Approximately 350 members and friends attended the 
meeting for which Rembert W. Patrick, assisted by a gracious 
and efficient local arrangements committee, made the prepara- 
tions. Highlights of the meeting included a memorable tea given 
by the Florida Colonial Dames and the Jacksonville Historical 
Society at the riverside home of Mrs. C. D. Towers and an ex- 
cellent luncheon provided by the host institutions. A few for- 
tunate members were able to take advantage of the hospitality 
of the St. Augustine Historical Society for a day’s tour, including 
lunch, to St. Augustine and Marineland. 

Recognizing that the annual meeting of the Southern Historical 
Association has become a meeting not merely of historians of the 
South, but ever increasingly of historians in the South, the pro- 
gram committee sought to provide a program which would have 
a catholicity of appeal. Two sessions devoted to papers on Euro- 
pean history and one to topics in Latin-American history were 
clearly designed to interest those whose fields of teaching and 
research lie outside the South. In an effort to broaden the base 
of the American sessions from a narrow preoccupation with the 
South to a concern with wider issues of American development, 
especially in the area of social and cultural history, the committee 
planned two sessions, one a joint meeting with the American 
Studies Association and the other a program dealing with topics 
in the social and cultural currents of the late nineteenth century. 

Those programs with specific focus on Southerners and the 
South avoided many of the conventional issues which have con- 
cerned southern historians. The Civil War, its causes, events, and 
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aftermath, was conspicuous by its absence save in one paper and 
in Mrs. Hanna's presidential address, which tended to have an 
international rather than an exclusively southern focus. The 
papers on southern history included studies of pre-Revolutionary 
South Carolina and Georgia, colonial and ante-bellum lawyers, 
and ante-bellum southern economy, as well as an examination 
of three Southerners of some national prominence during the 
late nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Several of the programs, 
such as those on American strategy in World War II and soldiers 
in the White House, were designed to have a general appeal 
without particular regard to field of teaching or research. As is 
customary, one of the sessions dealt with the history of the state 
in which the meeting was held. 

In general the papers presented the work of younger members 
of the profession, with more mature scholars serving in the ca- 
pacity of presiding officers and commenters. Perhaps the com- 
mittee’s greatest disappointment was the relatively small turnout 
for the good programs offered Saturday morning. It may be that 
the officers and council of the Association should consider aban- 
doning the Saturday programs. Certainly it seems unwise to ask 
participants to prepare and present worth-while papers to a mere 
corporal’s guard of auditors. 

In the following report of sessions, you will find reference to 
those members of the program committee who assumed the re- 
sponsibility for arranging specific sessions. The structure of the 
program and the sessions on general and American topics reflect 
the joint activity of the chairman and J. Harvey Young, Emory 
University. The program chairman feels deeply indebted to all 
members of his committee and especially to Mr. Young for his 
suggestions, advice, and generally sympathetic understanding. 


The two sessions on Thursday morning were devoted to Amer- 
ican Strategy in World War II and Aspects of the Southern 
Ante-Bellum Economy. In arranging the program on American 
Strategy the program committee had the wholehearted assistance 
of Kent R. Greenfield, Chief of Military History, Department of 
the Army, and Albert F. Simpson, Chief, United States Air Force 
Historical Division. Under the chairmanship of James W. Silver, 
University of Mississippi, the session began with a paper on 
“MacArthur as a Practical Strategist,” by John Miller, jr., of the 
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Office of Military History, Department of the Army. This paper 
differentiated between the MacArthur who was best known for 
his controversies with the Joint Chiefs of Staff and MacArthur 
the field commander. Examining MacArthur's strategic direction 
of the World War II CARTWHEEL operations directed toward 
neutralization of the Japanese base at Rabaul on New Britain in 
the Bismarck Archipelago, Mr. Miller concluded that in terms 
of what he accomplished with the means allotted and in the 
space of nine months, without a single failure, with only one long 
drawn-out operation, and with far fewer casualties than the 
enemy's, Douglas MacArthur ranks with the great commanders 
of the twentieth century. Paul H. Clyde of Duke University com- 
mented on this paper. 

Martin Goldman of the United States Air Force Historical 
Division, in a paper entitled “Air Strategy: Its Evolution in the 
European Theatre,” was concerned with American air theory 
and its gradual incorporation into the Allied grand strategy for 
waging war against Germany. Mr. Goldman traced the rise of 
American concepts of air warfare through planning papers and 
conferences and described the interaction of theory, planning, 
and reality in the air war, laying particular stress on the period 
of the decisive struggle for air superiority over Germany. He 
concluded that American air planners, working with few prece- 
dents to guide them, had made a critical contribution to the 
strategy that brought defeat in the skies and then final ruin to 
Hitler’s Reich. Following the comments of Oron J. Hale, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, a lively discussion from the floor concluded the 
session. 

Aspects of Southern Ante-Bellum Economy were examined in 
the three papers read under the chairmanship of Frank L. Owsley 
of the University of Alabama. Discussing “The Agricultural State 
Fair in Ante-Bellum Alabama,” Weymouth T. Jordan, Florida 
State University, described the annual state fair at Montgomery 
conducted by the Alabama State Agricultural Society from 1855 
until 1860. The fair was not only the most important single social 
event of the year but was credited with stimulating such desirable 
economic results as better preparation of soil, utilization of farm 
implements, a keen spirit of competition among participants and 
spectators, and an increased interest in scientific farming and 
stock breeding. Such agricultural state fairs contributed to the 
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agricultural revolution in which the South was engaged on the 
eve of the Civil War. 

“The Naval Stores Industry in the Ante-Bellum South, 1790- 
1860,” was the title of a paper read by Percival Perry of Wake 
Forest College. Following the colonial period naval stores came 
to be particularly identified with North Carolina. Characteristics 
of the colonial period continued down to 1815, when a period 
of adjustment and transition, affecting not only the naval stores 
industry but also the state as a whole, set in to last until the 
1830's. When an economic renaissance came to North Carolina 
in that decade, the production and distillation of turpentine 
played a very important role. Mr. Perry’s paper concerned itself 
especially with a description of the naval stores industry from 
1830 until the war, pointing out that the expansion of the industry 
to other states, first to South Carolina and later to the lower 
South, was often the result of North Carolinian emigration as 
the pine forests of North Carolina became exhausted. During 
the decade before the war naval stores were the South’s third 
largest export crop, exceeded only by cotton and tobacco. 

The last paper of this session, “Manufacturing Trends in Ante- 
Bellum South Carolina,” was presented by Ernest M. Lander, Jr., 
of Clemson College. He described the efforts between 1815 and 
1860 to stimulate manufacturing in Calhoun’s state, although at 
the end of that period South Carolina ranked seventh among the 
eleven southern states, largely as a result of keen Yankee com- 
petition. In 1860 the leading industries in the state were saw- 
milling, turpentine distilling, rice milling, textile manufacturing, 
grist and flour milling, carriage and wagon manufacturing. In 
his comments James C. Bonner, Georgia State College for 
Women, pointed out that all three of the papers emphasized the 
significant changes which were occurring in the economic life 
of the South during the decade before 1860. He suggested that 
without the dislocations of war and Reconstruction the South 
might have developed by 1890 a well-balanced and healthy eco- 
nomic life within the Union. 

Three programs were offered on Thursday afternoon. A joint 
session of the Florida Historical Society, the Jacksonville His- 
torical Society, and the Southern Historical Association had as its 
chairman John C. Blocker, president of the Florida Historical 
Society. Two of the papers dealt with Florida promoters, one of 
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the nineteenth and the other of the twentieth century. In an 
effort to explain the institutional transition in Florida from that 
of the Age of Jackson to that of the Gilded Age, Arthur W. 
Thompson, University of Florida, presented “David Yulee: A 
Phase of Nineteenth Century Thought and Enterprise,” an ac- 
count of Yulee’s activities and attitudes. The early Florida pro- 
moters, though contributing to the more widespread acceptance 
of the idea of the “divine right of capital,” found themselves in 
the post-Civil War era unable to cope with recurrent financial 
crises and were forced to give way to the corporate giants of 
the new age. 

In “Barron G. Collier, Twentieth Century Developer,” Charlton 
W. Tebeau, University of Miami, described the impact since the 
1920's of a man and his fortune (founded on the control of street- 
car advertising in practically every city in the United States) 
upon the Gulf Coast area, south of Fort Myers. Having bought 
up large tracts of land, Collier persuaded the legislature to create 
the new county which bears his name and then embarked upon 
a program of improving transportation facilities in the area, in- 
cluding the promotion of the Tamiami Trail, a north-south high- 
way through the county, the extension of two railroad lines, the 
building up of a boat service for the entire Gulf Coast of Florida, 
and a bus line and freight service to use the new highways. 
Other Collier investments included a telephone system serving 
nineteen counties, a dozen winter-resort hotels, and interests in 
newspapers and banks. Weathering both the Florida boom and 
“bust” of the twenties and the national crisis of 1929 and after, 
Collier died in 1939 leaving his sons to carry on the development 
of Collier County and the Gulf Coast area. 

The third speaker was Frank Slaughter of Jacksonville on the 
subject, “A Novelist’s Use of Florida History.” He briefly de- 
scribed the methods of research used by historical novelists and 
recounted the evolution of three novels based upon Florida his- 
tory: The Golden Isle, Fort Everglades, and Storm Haven. He 
included a brief description of various source materials in early 
Florida history. 

The program committee invited the American Studies Associa- 
tion to arrange a joint session with the Southern Historical Asso- 
ciation. William Randel, professor of English at Florida State 
University, planned and served as chairman of the agreeably 
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unhackneyed program which resulted. Visual and auditory aids, 
not usual components of programs at our meetings, afforded a 
welcome novelty, even though they required a shifting in room 
assignment. Adolph Karl, of the fine arts department at Florida 
State University, read a paper on “The Philadelphia Centennial 
Exposition—Industrial Advance, Architectural Retrogression.” 
Using two slide projectors to provide parallel viewing of build- 
ings, Mr. Karl illustrated his thesis that the industrial exhibits 
at Philadelphia represented an improvement over the industrial 
exhibits of previous world fairs. Using the famous Crystal Palace 
of 1851 as a comparison, he presented his second thesis: that 
the architecture at Philadelphia was inferior (in the eyes of a 
modern critic) to that of the first International Exhibition at 
London. Even the smaller edifices, the “state houses,” exhibiting 
“the nervous mannerisms of beribboned spinsters,” compared 
unfavorably with earlier American domestic architecture. 

J. Chal Vinson, University of Georgia, in “Thomas Nast and 
the American Political Scene,” traced the career of that promi- 
nent cartoonist as it affected the American scene. His political 
cartoons, most of them in Harper's Weekly, exhibited the interest 
in society and intense nationalism frequently found in the fine 
arts in twentieth-century America. Nast contributed to the over- 
throw of Boss Tweed and to the elections of six presidents. His 
rise to fame and subsequent fall from prominence were both 
manifestations of the public opinion of his era. 

The final paper, by Cyrus Daniel, director of music at Vander- 
bilt University, was on “Edward MacDowell, Representative 
American Composer.” He posed and then sought to answer three 
questions: Is MacDowell’s fame justified? Will he be honored 
in centuries other than our own? Is he “a” or “the” representa- 
tive American composer? Offering evidence to answer the first 
question in the affirmative, Mr. Daniel went on to suggest that 
infrequent performance of MacDowell’s works may give a partial 
answer to the second question. In dealing with the third question 
Mr. Daniel offered a formal and material analysis of numerous 
orchestral and piano compositions—the latter illustrated at the 
piano—to demonstrate MacDowell’s skill as a composer and the 
individuality of his style. The speaker averred that MacDowell’s 
compositions were typically American, representing the thor- 
oughly American traits of freedom, the adventuresome spirit, 
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majestic natural beauty, Christian faith, and the dignity of the 
individual. If not “the” American composer, MacDowell will be 
one of those from whom the ultimate choice is made. Dean 
Edwin R. Walker, Rollins College, commented on the papers. 

The first of the two programs on European history planned by 
Theodore Ropp, Duke University, convened on Thursday after- 
noon under the chairmanship of Carl Pegg, University of North 
Carolina. The first of the three papers dealing with Europe in 
the Twentieth Century, “The Place of Germany’s Satellites in 
Woodrow Wilson’s Psychological Warfare, 1917-1918,” by Victor 
S. Mamatey, Florida State University, traced Wilson’s efforts to 
drive a wedge between Germany and her allies. Though pro- 
claiming war to the end against the German government, the 
President repeatedly offered peace to the German people and the 
German allies. In pursuing this policy Wilson was obliged to 
disassociate himself from the well-established Entente policy 
toward Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey, and attempt to 
be an arbiter between them and the Entente. Unable to sow 
effective dissension in the ranks of the Central Powers, Wilson 
finally gave up this plan, and in May, 1918, began to give sup- 
port to the rebellious nationalities of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire. 

John L. Snell, Tulane University, in a paper entitled “German 
Socialists Face the Bolshevik Revolution,” analyzed the failure 
of the German Socialists to respond with a corresponding up- 
rising in Germany to the Russian Revolution of November, 1917. 
Pointing out that disagreements over the methods of the Bolshe- 
viks and over the extent to which they should be helped soon 
added to the already existing divisions among the German So- 
cialists, he concluded that while the Bolshevik revolution might 
inspire radicals to become more radical, it made conservatives 
more conservative and democrats more cautious and less united 
in their advocacy of domestic reform. Instead of strengthening 
the democratic potential in Germany, it weakened it, just as it 
weakened the movement for a peace of understanding by en- 
couraging German imperialists. 

“French Governmental Policy toward Agriculture in the 1930's” 
was the subject of a paper by George A. Rogers, Georgia Teachers 
College. The period 1930-1936 found government most con- 
cerned with the welfare of the numerous producing class, the 
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peasants; the period 1936-1939 witnessed a transference of the 
government's chief concern to the interests of the urban workers 
as consumers of agricultural products. Using wheat, the basic 
French food crop as an example, Mr. Rogers traced the various 
measures pursued by the government during this decade and 
concluded that despite the frequent and confusing changes in 
individual laws and regulations, one fact remained constant: the 
primary importance in the eyes of the public authorities of the 
rural population and its problems. The policies pursued by the 
successive governments did assist French agriculture in its prog- 
ress. Discussion from the floor ensued. 

Phi Alpha Theta, the history honorary society, sponsored a 
banquet Thursday evening at 7:00 p.m. in the Flagler Room of 
the Seminole Hotel. Donald C. Worcester, member of the Na- 
tional Council of the fraternity, acting as toastmaster, introduced 
Fletcher M. Green of the University of North Carolina, who spoke 
on “The Spirit of °76,” an examination of southern celebrations 
of Independence Day during the first century after the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

The Latin American session planned by Alexander Marchant, 
Vanderbilt University, consisted of two papers. In “The Imperial 
City of Potosi: An Unwritten Chapter in the History of Spain 
in America,” Lewis Hanke, University of Texas, discussed the 
importance of Potosi in the viceroyalty of Peru. In the middle 
of the seventeenth century, Potosi, with a population of 160,000, 
was the largest city in the New World. Mr. Hanke, who is at 
present engaged in writing the long and turbulent story of this 
Andean mining town, set forth the principal problems in such a 
work, described the materials now available for the task, and 
suggested the significance of Potosi as one of the outstanding 
but little studied examples of the work of Spain in America. 

William J. Griffith, Tulane University, presented a paper on 
“Social and Economic Trends in Guatemala Since 1944.” With 
only opposition to the old order as a unifying force, the revolu- 
tionists of 1944 gravitated toward nationalism as an ideological 
orientation calculated to bring unity among the factions. The 
goal of the nationalistic policies was to build an economically 
prosperous, intellectually independent, and culturally respectable 
nation which could shed its feeling of inferiority and meet other 
nations with self-respect and pride on a basis of complete equal- 
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ity. The Guatemalan Communists installed themselves as the 
foremost nationalists, serving as the irresistible spearhead for 
nationalistic measures which more timid leadership might have 
been reluctant to advocate. In this role they became indis- 
pensable to the Arévalo and Arbenz regimes. The test of the 
degree of Communist penetration in Guatemala will come if the 
time arrives when ardent Guatemalan nationalists must choose 
between their nationalism and the inherently contradictory polli- 
cies of international Communism. The discussion from the floor 
was guided by Leon F. Sensabaugh, Birmingham-Southern Col- 
lege, the chairman of the session. 

As chairman of the Friday morning program on Social and 
Intellectual Currents in the Late Nineteenth Century, Frontis W. 
Johnston, Davidson College, presided over papers dealing with 
topics as diverse as religion, recreation, and socialism. In “The 
Impact of the Business Elite upon American Protestantism, 1865- 
1934,” William T. Doherty, Jr., University of Arkansas, described 
the late nineteenth-century businessman’s attitude toward re- 
ligion and the church. Near the turn of the century the business- 
man set about transforming the operation of his church into as 
efficient an organization as his business concern, at the same time 
looking with favor upon the interdenominational movement. By 
the 1920’s the Bible and Biblical personages were being inter- 
preted in business-success language, and advertising was being 
used to push the religious “product” as it had pushed the busi- 
ness product. The Great Depression was to reduce some of the 
influence of business on religion, just as it reduced the high es- 
teem in which the businessman was held by the public. 

John R. Betts, Tulane University, presented “The Cult of Re- 
spectability in American Recreation during the Victorian Age,” 
a discussion of how the “Victorian mind” shifted in its reaction 
to such diversions as dancing, music, art, literature, entertain- 
ment, and, particularly, the theater and sport. Promoters and 
critics sought to appeal to the higher instincts and nobler senti- 
ments of the urban as well as the rural population. By improving 
the standards of performance, by recognizing the prejudices of 
religious groups, by eliminating the undesirables, by exorcising 
the offensive and the vulgar, by appealing for the support of the 
fair sex and the general public on a moral as well as a cultural 
basis, recreation emerged from much of the cloud under which 
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it had been cast by the shadow of Puritanism and the attacks of 
the evangelical sects. 

“Some of the Difficulties Confronting American Socialists in 
the Late Nineteenth Century,” by Howard H. Quint, University 
of South Carolina, examined the principal obstacles to the suc- 
cess of socialism in America. American industrial capitalism, by 
providing the wage earner with an elevated standard of living, 
cut the ground from under the class struggle doctrine. Moreover, 
the socialists were never able to gain control of organized labor. 
The two-party system, the absence of middle-class support, and 
the indecision as to whether they ought to aim at revolution or 
reform under the existing capitalist system, all stood in the way 
of socialist success. The schools, universities, churches, and news- 
papers combined to mold the public mind against this foreign, 
too theoretical blueprint for the future. Wallace E. Davies, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, commented on the papers. 

Under the chairmanship of Philip Davidson, University of 
Louisville, the third Friday morning program dealt with Pre- 
Revolutionary Issues in South Carolina and Georgia. “The Rev- 
erend Charles Woodmason, Mouthpiece of the South Carolina 
Regulators,” by Richard J. Hooker, Roosevelt College, examined 
the Regulator movement, using the writings of Woodmason as 
an aid in reconstructing the lives of the South Carolina back- 
settlers and the conditions which led them to revolt. Mr. Hooker 
concluded that the Regulators won a partial victory in that they 
gained a circuit court bill and some other minor concessions. 
Relations between North Carolina and South Carolina Regulator 
movements were slight. On the question of the influence of the 
Regulator movement on backcountry loyalism, the speaker con- 
cluded there probably was a connection but pointed out that the 
picture was mixed, that the region was by no means solidly 
loyalist. 

The second paper in this session, “Material Progress and Po- 
litical Revolution in Georgia, 1754-1775,” by William W. Abbot, 
College of William and Mary, discussed the background of the 
American Revolution in Georgia. Mr. Abbot pointed out that 
fifteen years of unprecedented material progress in Georgia cul- 
minated in political revolution in 1775. After briefly tracing the 
developments of this period, he concluded that the colony en- 
tered the Revolution against her own immediate best interests, 
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that she was drawn into that conflict by forces from the outside 
which left the Georgians convinced that Georgia could not escape 
sharing the fate of the rest of America. The chairman led the 
ensuing discussion. 

A complimentary luncheon given by the host Florida institu- 
tions at noon on Friday was followed by the annual business 
meeting, with President Kathryn Abbey Hanna presiding. Speak- 
ing on behalf of the Florida institutions associated in extending 
hospitality to the Association, President Jay F. W. Pearson of the 
University of Miami welcomed the members and their wives. 
The usual business—conducted with commendable though un- 
hurried despatch—is summarized in the Secretary-Treasurer’s 
report which is published in this issue of the Journal. 

To avoid the crowding which is almost inevitable when regular 
sessions are scheduled on an afternoon cut short at one end by 
the business meeting and at the other by the welcome hospitality 
of a tea, the program committee decided to plan only one session 
for Friday afternoon and that one a single-paper session. With 
William B. Hesseltine, visiting professor at Rice Institute, as 
chairman, Holman Hamilton of the University of Kentucky read 
a paper on “Soldiers in the White House: Presidents Taylor and 
Eisenhower—the First Nine Months.” Tracing parallels and dis- 
similarities in the careers and concepts of these White House 
generals, the speaker pointed up comparisons and contrasts in 
the national and international outlook of 1849 and 1953. He 
emphasized political, military, and personal backgrounds; the 
lack of clear-cut party majorities in Congress, and tendencies 
toward legislative coalition then and now. He touched on trends 
in the direction of congressional and executive ascendancy, also 
underscoring reasons for the nomination and election of military 
men. Comment was provided by T. Harry Williams, Louisiana 
State University, who offered his views on why the American 
people elect generals as presidents. As for the behavior of gen- 
erals in the White House, Mr. Williams suggested that they act 
very much as civilians, save for a tendency to be somewhat less 
skilled in politics than most civilians who get to the presidency. 

The annual dinner on Friday evening, with C. Vann Woodward 
as toastmaster, was the occasion for Kathryn Abbey Hanna’s 
stimulating presidential address, “The Roles of the South in the 
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French Intervention in Mexico,” which is published elsewhere 
in this number of the Journal. 

Southerners on the National Scene was the focus of one of the 
three Saturday morning sessions. Under the chairmanship of 
Bingham Duncan, Emory University, papers on John Tyler Mor- 
gan, Hoke Smith, and William B. Bankhead were read. In his 
study of “John Tyler Morgan: Southern Apostle of Imperialism,” 
Lawrence Burnette, Jr., now with Charles Scribner's Sons, dis- 
cussed the Alabama senator's efforts to arouse Americans to a 
proper appreciation of the possibilities of imperial expansion. 
For thirty years, from 1877 to 1907, he exerted his utmost efforts 
to create an American empire by annexing Hawaii, Canada, Cuba, 
and the Philippine Islands, imposing our dominion over Latin 
America, securing a foothold in unoccupied areas like the Congo 
Valley, and building a canal through Nicaragua. In the course 
of his endeavors he taught succeeding expansionists the tech- 
niques of generating popular support. 

Advancing into the Wilson era, Dewey W. Grantham, Jr., Van- 
derbilt University, discussed “Hoke Smith and the New Freedom, 
1913-1917.” During the first two years Smith, as a progressive 
Democrat, worked in harmony with the new administration, 
lending valuable support to the original Wilson program and 
using his legislative skill and his remarkable energies to secure 
the enactment of important agricultural legislation. Then fol- 
lowed a year and a half of constant agitation in the interest of 
the cotton farmers, disagreement with Wilson’s social legislation, 
a struggle over patronage, and attacks on the administration's 
war measures—all contributing to create a rift between Smith 
and the administration. Grantham concluded that Smith was 
simply unable to meet the test of responsible leadership; more- 
over, that his progressivism was too sectional to include much 
beyond agricultural legislation. 

The final paper of this session continued the chronological 
advance and dealt with “William B. Bankhead and the New 
Deal.” Walter J. Heacock, Colonial Williamsburg, pointed out 
that though Bankhead had called himself a strict-constructionist 
and state-rights Democrat when he entered Congress in 1917, he 
had long displayed an interest in social legislation, had sought 
the expansion of government services, and had shown a willing- 
ness to experiment with new types of legislation when old reme- 
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dies had failed. With this pragmatic philosophy he was ready 
in 1933 to give his full support to the New Deal program. Recog- 
nized as a master parliamentarian and a popular and resourceful 
leader, Bankhead gave valuable service to the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, serving successively as rules chairman, majority leader, 
and Speaker of the House. With most of the New Deal legisla- 
tion Bankhead was in full agreement, but occasionally he gave 
his support out of party loyalty. In his comment, Jack Kendrick, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, raised the question whether, in 
the light of the evidence afforded by the congressional careers of 
these three Southerners, it was ever possible for a Southerner to 
provide national leadership. Was the type of political leadership 
necessary to win election to Congress from a southern state such 
as to render the Southerner suspect in the eyes of the rest of the 
nation? 

Under the chairmanship of Bernard Mayo, University of Vir- 
ginia, a session Saturday morning on Law and the Administration 
of Justice began with a paper on “The Eighteenth Century Law- 
yer and the Public,” by Philip F. Detweiler, Tulane University. 
Examining contemporary reactions to the lawyer, the speaker 
sought to answer the question, “How did the eighteenth-century 
public view the lawyer?” His evidence, which included some 
introductory remarks about the generally antagonistic view of 
the seventeenth-century populace toward law and the lawyer, 
led him to the conclusion that there was then, as now, an ambi- 
valent attitude of public esteem along with public distrust. He 
asserted that the popular image of the lawyer was generally un- 
favorable; yet the profession was one of honor. 

In a study of “The Ante-Bellum South Carolina Criminal Law- 
yer,” Jack K. Williams, Clemson College, indicated that most 
ante-bellum barristers did some criminal practice. In general, 
South Carolina lawyers were well trained. The criminal lawyer 
who depended largely on oral persuasion was not above using 
appeal to class or religious feeling, ridicule of opponents, or other 
reprehensible devices to win his case. Many people held in low 
esteem the criminal lawyer as one who protected the criminal 
class. Despite criticism, despite low pay, despite the hardships 
of circuit riding from court town to court town, criminal lawyers 
did not decrease in number. Law was the steppingstone to poli- 
tics. These lawyers were in large degree responsible for the 
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failure of South Carolina to keep pace in modernizing her crimi- 
nal code and her penal system. 

A final paper, by George Hendricks, Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology, dealt with “Resources of the United States Army for the 
Administration of Justice in Occupied Areas, 1861-1865.” The 
governing of occupied territory—in the Department of the South— 
was done primarily by the provost marshals, who settled sum- 
marily most of the lesser cases, criminal and civil. In more serious 
criminal cases military commissions were used. Though in civil 
cases the provost marshals had no jurisdiction, of necessity they 
had to settle many of them. The concept that not paying debts 
was fraud permitted the provost marshals to enter the field of 
debt and property settlements. The use of provost courts, sep- 
arate from the provost marshals, came in late 1864, and was made 
general in 1865. This handicapping of military government in 
the Department of the South was not necessary, as the Provisional 
Court for the State of Louisiana amply illustrated. Comment on 
the papers came from William B. Hamilton, Duke University. 

The second session directed toward European historians met 
on Saturday morning under the chairmanship of David L. Dowd, 
University of Florida, and dealt with the general topic of Europe 
and America in the Eighteenth Century. Basing his study on 
Prussian correspondence given to the United States long after 
independence and on photostats of the Prussian Archives, Mar- 
vin L. Brown, Jr., North Carolina State College, spoke on “Amer- 
ican Independence through Prussian Eyes.” In observing the 
negotiations of 1782-1783, Frederick the Great and his ministers 
saw American independence as one of several important settle- 
ments, including decisions concerning Gibraltar and India. They 
gave close attention to the questions of possible separate treaties, 
American sectionalism, mediation projects, the possibilities of 
limited independence, the Franco-American Alliance, and trade, 
as well as making refreshing observations about the personalities 
of John Adams and others. Throughout the period the Prussian 
desire for peace was evident. The Prussian view, particularly 
held by Frederick, was that, once independent, the Confederation 
would not endure, and in one way or another the former colonies 
might well return to the mother country. 

In “Mallet Du Pan and Political Journalism in the Era of the 
French Revolution,” Frances Acomb, Duke University, presented 
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the pre-Revolutionary career and thought of a French conserva- 
tive writer. A citizen of Geneva, Mallet Du Pan earned a repu- 
tation as a journalist before coming to Paris in 1784 as the editor 
of the political part of the Mercure de France. He showed great 
ability in getting and analyzing news, presenting it succinctly, 
and at the same time giving to present events an historical di- 
mension. A frank advocate of “enlightened despotism,” he de- 
plored the aggressive foreign policies of the despots at the same 
time that he admired their work as “legislators,” seeing in them 
the only effective way of achieving necessary social and economic 
reforms in the face of the resistance of aristocracies and all en- 
trenched corps intermédiaires. He feared a shift in the location 
of political power—hence his conservatism regarding republican 
regimes—and believed that party strife must almost inevitably 
end in chaos and tyranny. 

“The Influence of Irish Constitutional Struggles upon the 
American Colonies” was the subject of a paper by Francis G. 
James, Tulane University. Mr. James suggested that there were 
three principal ways in which Irish events between 1700-1775 
exerted an influence upon the colonies, two of them direct, one 
of them indirect: (1) The internal tensions existing in Ireland 
were a major cause for the emigration of a large number of people 
to America. (2) The political ideas, attitudes, and prejudices 
which were engendered by the Irish conflicts became known to 
colonists, partly through these immigrants, partly through trade 
contacts, and partly through the writings of Irish leaders. (3) The 
experiences of the British government in dealing with Ireland 
indirectly conditioned its policies toward other imperial posses- 
sions. The speaker doubted that the influence of Ireland upon 
the American colonies was a major factor in causing the American 
Revolution; yet he was convinced that if we are to comprehend 
the thinking of eighteenth-century Americans and Britons, we 
must have a greater awareness of Ireland’s role in the old empire. 
Discussion from the floor concluded the session. 
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By BENNETT H. WALL 


I, 1953 as in 1952 THE SOUTHERN HIsTORICAL ASssocia- 
tion showed only a slight increase in the number of members. 
Whether or not this indicates that the saturation point in mem- 
bers has been reached remains to be seen. The secretary noted 
with pleasure a decline in the number of persons who have been 
dropped for nonpayment of dues. The active role of the mem- 
bership committee in co-operation with the secretary was of 
decided value in persuading historians to continue their mem- 
bership. 

The officers of the Association for the current year are: presi- 
dent, Kathryn Abbey Hanna, Winter Park, Florida; vice-president, 
Francis Butler Simkins, Longwood College; secretary-treasurer, 
Bennett H. Wall, University of Kentucky. The members of the 
executive council in addition to the above-named officers are: 
William C. Binkley, Avery O. Craven, Ollinger Crenshaw, Clem- 
ent Eaton, J. Merton England, Weymouth T. Jordan, Joseph H. 
Parks, James W. Silver, J. Carlyle Sitterson, and C. Vann Wood- 
ward. By provision of the constitution, Francis Butler Simkins 
succeeds to the presidency for 1954. 

At the meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
in Lexington, Kentucky, on May 7, 1953, the Southern Historical 
Association participated in a joint program on the subject “Ex- 
amples of Contrast in Southern Economy” with C. Vann Wood- 
ward of Johns Hopkins University presiding. Papers were read 
by J. Carlyle Sitterson of the University of North Carolina on 
“Expansion, Reversion, and Revolution in the Southern Sugar 
Industry: 1850-1910” and Bennett H. Wall of the University of 
Kentucky on “The Southern Plantation Factor Before and After 
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the Civil War.” Professor Sitterson’s paper has since been pub- 
lished in the Bulletin of the Business Historical Society. 

At the Chicago meeting of the American Historical Association 
on December 28, 1953, the Southern Historical Association par- 
ticipated in another joint program. The subject was “Aspects of 
Southern Reconstruction.” Roger W. Shugg of the Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press delivered a paper on “The Liberal Ideology of 
Reconstruction” and Otis A. Singletary of Princeton University 
read a paper on “The Negro Militia in Radical Reconstruction.” 
Francis Butler Simkins presided. 

The Journal of Southern History continues in demand and the 
calls for back issues are constant and regular. J. Merton England 
has continued the excellent work of his predecessors in the edi- 
torial office. The University of Kentucky has continued its spon- 
sorship of the Journal, which includes the budgeted sum of $2,500, 
plus part-time services of two professors and a graduate assistant, 
secretarial assistance, editorial supplies, postage, and office space. 

Upon the recommendation of Professor England, the council 
appointed Lester J. Cappon of the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture and Joseph H. Parks of Birmingham-South- 
ern College to the board of editors for four-year terms to replace 
Rupert B. Vance of the University of North Carolina and Carl 
Bridenbaugh of the University of California, Berkeley, whose 
terms expire in 1953. The invitation of the University of South 
Carolina to hold the annual meeting at Columbia was renewed 
this year, and the council voted to accept the offer to meet there 
on November 11, 12, and 13, 1954. 

The secretary would like to express his appreciation to Presi- 
dent Kathryn Abbey Hanna and to Vice-President Francis B. 
Simkins for their patience with him during a rather trying year. 
LeRoy P. Graf, chairman of the program committee, Rembert W. 
Patrick, chairman of the local arrangements committee, and Allen 
J. Going, chairman of the membership committee, labored hard 
and long for the Association and to make 1953 and the Jackson- 
ville meeting successful. To them and to their committee mem- 
bers goes much of the credit for the good year the Association 
has enjoyed. The secretary appreciates their fine work. 

It is proper before we turn to the financial and membership 
statistics to mention that members of the Association who fail 
to inform the secretary of their changes of address are causing 
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the loss of a large number of copies of the Journal and greatly 
increasing the mailing costs. Each mailing of the Journal under 
second-class postal rates may be accomplished at slightly less 
than two cents per copy. Under new and higher postal rates, each 
copy returned for incorrect address costs at fourth-class postage 
rates from twenty-four to thirty-two cents, depending on the 
zone. Then such copies remailed to a different address cost six 
cents postage each. Before June, 1953, such copies were returned 
for six cents. The returned copies of the August issue of the 
Journal cost the Association about 50 per cent more than the 
mailing charge for sixteen hundred copies. This added charge, 
the correspondence necessary to ferret out the new addresses of 
members, the remailing charge, and the time consumed in this 
operation render it imperative that either members keep us in- 
formed of changes of address or expect costs of the editorial and 
secretarial offices to increase sharply. In the future, issues of the 
Journal returned because of the failure of members to inform the 
secretary of their change of address will not be sent except upon 
specific request and upon receipt of their correct addresses. 

As of December 31, 1953, there were 1,598 paid-up members 
and exchanges in the Southern Historical Association. Of these 
1,598, 25 are life members, 75 are exchanges, and 178 are new 
members. As in the past, members are scattered among forty- 
seven states. The secretary is still hoping that some historically 
minded resident of Nevada, either permanent or temporary, will 
join the Association and round out the forty-eight states. Includ- 
ed among the new members are three in foreign countries, raising 
the number of foreign countries represented in the Association 
to fifteen. States having seventy or more members are: Alabama 
128, North Carolina 125, Tennessee 106, Georgia 102, Virginia 
99, South Carolina 94, Florida 91, Texas 86, and Mississippi 72. 
During the year deaths of the following members were reported: 
Mary M. Bain, Birmingham, Alabama; H. Mortimer Favrot, New 
Orleans, Louisiana; Douglas Southall Freeman, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Armistead C. Gordon, Jr., Charlottesville, Virginia; Charles 
F. Heartman, New Orleans, Louisiana; Edgar W. Knight, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina; C. Herbert Laub, Tampa, Florida; Grady 
D. Price, Lafayette, Louisiana; and J. G. Randall, Urbana, Illinois. 
Seventy-nine members were dropped for nonpayment of dues 
and forty-one members resigned. On December 31, 1952, the 
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number of paid-up members and exchanges was 1,528. Thanks 
to the excellent work of the membership committee the organi- 
zation gained seventy members. The persons who constitute such 
committees and who, unsung, labor to keep the organization going 
are worthy of far more reward than mere mention in this report. 

At the business meeting of the Association on November 13, 
1953, the Association elected Bell I. Wiley of Emory University 
as vice-president. Allen J. Going of the University of Alabama 
and John R. Hubbard of Tulane University were elected mem- 
bers of the executive council to replace Clement Eaton of the 
University of Kentucky and Joseph H. Parks of Birmingham- 
Southern College whose terms expire in 1953. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 31, 1953 


Balance as of January 1, 1953: 
Investments: 
1 U.S. Savings Bond, 
ae eee $3,700.00 
9 U.S. Savings Bonds, 
Series F, @ $740.00 ..............00 6,660.00 
1 U.S. Savings Bond, 
ID Fir cotacsesiedhdanatsinisnecsinidectiaeta 370.00 
Interest accrued but not 
collected, 1942-1953 0... 1,015.00 


Total investments ..................0s000. es $11,745.00 
Checking account, First National Bank, 
Lexington, Ky. (December 31, 1952) 1,829.87 


TINIE ssiisericicitstatapsieaitintihinsiniitiinlgiiiiaaiainn $13,574.87 
Receipts, January 1-December 31, 1953: 
Annual dues collected ..................++ $ 5,825.95 
Sale of reprints, extra copies, and 
back numbers of Journal of 
Southern History .......sssessesseeeees 365.60 
From two U. S. Savings Bonds, 
Series F, @ $740.00, matured 


See 2,000.00 
Advertising in Journal ............000 362.00 
Net balance from annual meeting 

in Knoxville, 1952 ................ccss00 187.37 
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Net balance from registration at an- 
nual meeting, Jacksonville, 1953 
Interest on Savings Bonds, accrued 
but not collected ..................c0000 


Re I vitirctiicenitterntimnne 


Total to be accounted for .......... 


Disbursements, January 1-December 31, 1953: 


Printing: 
February, May, and August, 1953, 

Journal of Southern History ......$3,859.00 
Envelopes, stationery, labels, and 


RE ee ere 135.50 
Index and title page to Vol. XVII, 

Journal of Southern History ...... 363.00 
RII ID srinticancieceetasinninetnsnicnteneiieniees 13.00 


Envelopes for Journal (10,000) .... 101.00 
Program for 1953 annual meeting.. 182.00 





Ne I cisintseentictininn 
Miscellaneous expenses: 


Mailing, including deposits .......... $ 155.00 
een 1.78 
Supplies, cards, and office equip- 
NRO scissiasossinscuninsaiisiniiaiassanecnidiobiiiidan 64.30 
Miscellaneous postage, freight, 
telegrams, and telephone calls.. 89.59 


Student assistants for sorting, ar- 
ranging, and wrapping Journal 
of Southern History, Vols. I- 


DEE: denitidncisntnaetinsmnislninabiiedtiniadiihin 253.30 
Refunds on overpaid and cancelled 

ITE cnccctsernisntiiaenssinininraaiitintniinn 8.10 
Clerical and stenographic assist- 

GE csi ctininintniciniiclapnnbtitiaaiaiai 215.00 
Postage and mailing account, 

membership committee .............. 63.23 


Total miscellaneous expenses .... 

Other expenses: 

Southern Humanities Conference 
ID snictirticinticininseminnaeii $ 10.00 

3 U. S. Savings Bonds, Series J, 
IED ercibunivtinissieccnsiiioniidinieneins 2,160.00 


81.26 


$ 9,024.68 


$22,599.55 


$ 4,653.50 
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Secretary's stipend. ..............c.cscssssees 500.00 
Total other expenses .................. $ 2,670.00 
Total disbursements ................-.. $ 8,173.80 
Balance as of December 31, 1953 $14,425.75 


DISTRIBUTION OF BALANCE 


Investments: 

1 U.S. Savings Bond, 

DT Cibnctelleeiiiiisiccininiaid $3,700.00 
7 U.S. Savings Bonds, 

Series F, @ $740.00 ................. 5,180.00 
1 U.S. Savings Bond, 

REE ae He ee 370.00 
3 U.S. Savings Bonds, 

Series J, @ $720.00 .................. 2,160.00 
Interest accrued but not 

collected, 1944-1953 ..............000 509.00 


Total investments ............:00000000 $11,919.00 _ 
Checking account, First National Bank, 
Lexington, Ky. (December 31, 1953) 2,506.75 


BI ssicdhstheianinsisitincltntbiinbdaisaereniion $14,425.75 














Notes And Documents 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF JACKSON’S AMERICA 


Edited by JACQUELINE BULL 


at THIRTY-TWO WAS THE YEAR OF THE GREAT Re- 
form Bill in England. After a long and bitter struggle English 
manufacturers won important concessions from the landholding 
aristocracy, and their ultimate dominance in industrial Britain 
was foreshadowed. A few months after the passage of the bill, 
however, a Nottingham hosiery manufacturer, reflecting on con- 
ditions in his country, was gloomy. Writing to his brother in 
Maysville, Kentucky, Alfred Cox sought to explain how it was 
that it had taken fifty years for the English people to force “their 
oppressors’ to grant “even so limited a measure of reform as 
that which has at length been conceded!” But in America—there 
was freedom and democracy: freedom typified by the press, 
democracy exemplified by “King Andrew” Jackson, who had 
enthroned the will of the majority. 

Edward Cox, to whom the letter was addressed, had emigrated 
from England to America in 1817, settling first in Lexington, 
Kentucky, where he had a bookstore and bookbinding business 
such as he had operated in London. In 1819 he moved from 
Lexington to Maysville.’ 

The following letter was found among the papers of Richard 
H. Collins. Collins, whose father, Lewis Collins, wrote the famous 
Historical Sketches of Kentucky (1847), was the son-in-law of 
Edward Cox. The younger Collins became a lawyer but con- 
sidered his greatest contribution to have been the revision of 
his father’s history and the publication of a revised edition in 
1874. The two Collinses also published the Maysville Eagle. 


1 Lucy Lee, A Historical Sketch of Mason County, Kentucky (Louisville, 1928), 
29. 
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The Collins Papers are in the Archives Department, Margaret 
J. King Library, University of Kentucky. 


Radford Terrace, 16th Decr., 1832 
My dear Brother, 

I duly received your kind letter dated in Augt. and am much obliged 
by your answer respecting the number of newspapers published at 
Cincinnati and other places in the western country, but you have 
omitted to state the population of Maysville & that of Lexington.’ 
Your reply respecting Cincinnati is complete and satisfactory and 
affords a rather striking contrast betwixt that real liberty of the press 
which you enjoy and that sham but much-vaunted liberty of the press 
with which we are mocked & tormented. For instance it appears that 
at Cincinnati, where the population is about 30,000, there are 3 daily— 
§ semi-weekly and 4 weekly newspapers published, making a total 
of 28 newspapers per week.* Now mark:—the population of Notting- 
ham and the adjacent towns, which are so connected with Nottingham 
that they may truly be considered as mere suburbs of it, (I mean 
Radford, Linton, Swinton & Basford) comprise, according to the last 
census, a population of nearly 80,000, and yet, with all our boasted 
“liberty of the press” there are only 3 weekly newspapers published 
here to supply so great a population with political information! A 
fine monopoly this, truly, you will exclaim, for the publishers of those 
papers, especially as, besides all the intervening villages, there are 
the populous towns of Mansfield, Southwell and Bingham (in not one 
of which a newspaper is printed) to help to support them. You will 
perhaps inquire what this has to do with the “liberty of the press”! 
I think I shall be able to satisfy you that it has a great deal to do 
with it, because what gives this valuable monopoly to these 3 pub- 
lishers (Sutton, Burns & Stretton) who all seem duly sensible of its 
value, is the heavy security they are obliged to find before Govern- 
ment will allow them to print or publish a single newspaper! As the 
following particulars were furnished by your old friend John Crosby, 
a co-proprietor of the “Mercury” (publish’d by Dunn) you may, I 
believe, rely on their correctness, and a pretty view it will give you 
of the actual “liberty of the press” of the enjoyment of which we make 


2In 1830 Maysville had 2,040 inhabitants and Lexington 6,026. Fifth Census 
or Enumeration of the Inhabitants of the United States, 1830 (Washington, 1832), 
113, 115. 

8The following were the newspapers being printed in Cincinnati in 1832: 
Advertiser, Chronicle and Literary Gazette, Commercial Register, Daily Gazette, 
Commercial Daily Advertiser, Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette, National 
Crisis and Cincinnati Emporium, National Republican and Cincinnati Mercantile 
Advertiser, Weekly Cincinnati Republican and Commercial Register. Winifred 
Gregory, Union List of Newspapers (New York, 1937), 526-31. 
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so great a boast in this country.—Previous to printing and publishing 
a newspaper whether daily or at longer intervals, the Printer & Pub- 
lisher must furnish Government with the following securities: viz: 


2 Good & sufficient Sureties of £250 each for any sum or sums £500 
that may thereafter become due to the commissioners of 
Excise of Stamps 

2 other Ditto Ditto of £100 each for any sum or sums that may 200 
thereafter become due for advertisement duties 

Amount of Securities, brot forward [from preceding page] £700 

2 Sureties of 200 each for the payment of any damages or fine 
that may be (thereafter) inflicted on the Printer or Publisher 400 
for having printed and published anything libelous 

Themselves (Printer & Publisher) liable to a penalty of £500 if 
they alter the title of the paper or the day or place of publica- 
tion without due notice in writing having been given to the 500 
Commissioners of Excise 

Six different Sureties—besides their own bond Total £1600 


Now perhaps you will imagine that the publishers of these papers and 
of all newspapers published in England, complain bitterly of these 
severe conditions to which they are subjected before they dare to 
begin such a publication!—No such thing!—They know better than to 
complain in the least of that which secures to so small a number so 
valuable a monopoly! 

Here, then, is clearly unfolded the whole mystery how a people 
like the people of England have for so long a period as 50 years been 
engaged in a wordy conflict with their oppressors before they could 
extort from them even so limited a measure of reform as that which 
has at length been conceded! Every monopoly gives, in proportion 
to its exclusiveness and its lucrativeness, the power to the spirit of 
tyranny to the possessors, and, in the instance of the newspaper-press 
of this country, its influence (with extremely few exceptions) has been 
made to subserve the interest of one or the other of the two factions 
that have alternately been so long engaged in plundering & oppressing 
this poor deluded nation! I am glad to find that the people are now 
generally beginning to open their eyes to the importance of this 
subject and complain loudly of the taxes on knowledge* as the stamp 
& paper duties are called; but, even now, very few people seem to be 
aware that even if those two odious duties were entirely remitted 
there would still remain the heavy bonds (£1,100) as a bar to that free 


4 This was a commonly used phrase to describe the stamp tax on newspapers 
which existed in England from 1712 until 1861. A. Aspinall, Politics and the 
Press, c. 1780-1850 (London, 1949), 373; Collet Dobson Collet, History of the 
Taxes on Knowledge: their Origin and Repeal (2 vols., London, 1899). 
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competition of the newspaper-press, which alone could insure perfect 
freedom of political discussion. It is obvious that if it were not for 
those accursed bonds, there would be a vast many more newspapers 
published in this country than are now published; probably three for 
one, and until this takes place we shall I fear have little chance of 
obtaining those effective Reforms in our system of government which 
alone can place us nearly on a par in real freedom & happiness with 
the people of the United States.—You really make me laugh outright 
to read your lamentations about your “gloomy prospects” and your 
“hero President!” It is plain to me that you want some real public 
grievances to complain about or you would never mention the things 
you have mentioned as grievances! I really know very little of your 
politics, but the little I do know, makes me entertain a very high 
opinion of your President. I once told you before that I very much 
approve of his having as far as his power extends, dismissed from all 
public offices all those who opposed his election to the Presidency. 
The crying sin of our Earl Grey is that he has not done the same, but 
has allowed hundreds of the most viperous enemies of his administra- 
tion to retain their offices, and prettily they have rewarded him for it! 
It was not necessary for me to wait for Jackson’s re-election to the 
presidency to convince me that he is the most popular man in the 
Union; Why then should he retain in office, to the exclusion of those 
who are of the majority, the adherents of the minority? Besides, as 
the conduct of all the subordinate officers of State must according as it 
is creditable or discreditable, reflect either credit or discredit on the 
superior; as he, ultimately must participate either in the honor or the 
disgrace which attend their conduct, why should he not, in every 
instance, select & prefer known friends to declared opponents? Indeed, 
is it not obvious (and I doubt not you will have the candour to con- 
fess it) that it was this very consideration which induced the wise 
framers of your really glorious constitution to vest this power of se- 
lection or rejection absolutely in the President for the time being. 
Of course the discarded parties and their friends will vituperate, both 
in conversation and through the medium of that portion of the press 
which is under their control, the president and his friends, as tyrannical 
and unjust, because he has had the spirit to dismiss them; and from 
the tone of your letter I imagine that you have, of late at least, con- 
fined your reading of the newspapers to the class, I have just alluded 
to, and I am the more confirmed in this opinion by the severity with 
which you deprecate the president’s conduct respecting the renewal 
of the Bank Charter, which conduct is, I assure you, spoken of and 
regarded with unmixed admiration by every person I have hitherto 
conversed with on the subject. It happened that I had read the whole 
of the President's celebrated Veto the week before your letter came 
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to hand, and a more masterly State Paper, more clear in the statement 
of the bearings of the question it discusses, or more clear and consecu- 
tive reasoning on the facts adding and the principles involved, I, for 
my part, have not before had the pleasure of reading. It also occurred 
that I had then recently been reading a life of Washington® (by A. 
Bancroft of Worcester (Mass:) republished in 8 vo by Stockdale, 
London, which I bought at one of our book-stalls, in the market for 
half a crown) and had been reading with such delight as I have rarely 
before experienced the letters, speechs and addresses of that great 
and good man; it was after having been enraptured with those master 
pieces of wisdom and eloquence, that I took up General Jackson's 
Veto, and I must say I perused it with a zest nearly if not quite equal 
to that with which I had perused the former! Were I a citizen of the 
United States, I would read, and, as soon as they were of years to 
understand it, cause my sons (if I had any) to read, at least once a 
quarter, if not every month, Washington’s “Valedictory Address’— 
I will venture also to recommend you to re-peruse it, and then to re- 
peruse Jackson’s “Veto”, and after that to say whether the latter con- 
tains a single sentiment that even a Washington might disapprove. 
You seem to be so completely enrolled among the partisans of Mr. 
Clay (who, also is certainly a very able and I dare say a very good 
man) as not to be capable of appreciating Jackson’s conduct with any 
degree of candour, or certainly you could never speak of him in the 
terms you do, calling him King Andrew etc. Faith I wish, but no I 
must not speak treason, especially of our “Patriot King” as he has been 
called; I can only say that, if you can persuade our fellow-citizen to 
join you in praying for such an exchange, reluctantly as we, of course, 
should part with so dear & good a king as ours is, we will for your 
“King Andrew”, (sole & absolute as he is,) very gladly give you not 
only our good King William, but also his wife, his nobles & in short, 
everything that is his! Do try if you can persuade them all to this! 

Last year our King’s Speech to Parliament, recommending the Re- 
form of Parliament, was immediately printed in letters of gold on 
beautifully embossed cards, yet tho I approved of the object of that 
speech, I confess I thought it a very poor speech in itself, tho perhaps 
well enough for a King’s Speech. Now if ever there were sentiments, 
proceeding from the chief magistrate of a great nation, that deserved 
to be printed in letters of gold; to be placed over every mantle-piece 
and to be made as familiar to the minds of all men, and especially 
of young men, as the Lord’s prayer, I think those sentiments are to 
be found in the four concluding paragraphs of Jackson's Veto, and I 
assure you they have found an echo in every honest bosom in this 
country. 


5 Aaron Bancroft, The Life of George Washington (London, 1808). 
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Jany 3d, 1833—I yesterday recd. yours of Novr. 25th & we rejoice to 
learn that up to that date all our dear relatives have escaped the 
cholera.® I must again beg you to keep in mind whenever you write 
to me that Miss Rose, in the absence of letters from Aunt, naturally 
looks to me for information respecting both Uncle & Aunt; now you 
mention that Uncle has of late enjoyed rather better health, which 
we are very glad to hear, but, in your haste, you have omitted to even 
allude to Aunt. Pray do not let me have to mention this again. I often 
wish I had been at your elbow while you were writing as I could then 
suggest a few things desirable to be inserted & perhaps, occasionally, 
some that might as well be omitted, for instance what you say about 
your having bought a slave & her child, because altho I shall not 
mount the judgment seat to pass sentence on you as a criminal for 
the act, yet you should remember what powerful prejudices most of 
your relatives here do entertain against slavery & that it is painful 
to us either entirely to withhold your letters from them or to open 
their mouths on such a topic. Now mind, I neither condemn nor praise 
you for the act, but I still think that your & your children’s happiness 
would have been better secured by your having years ago removed 
into a Free State. 

By this same conveyance I send a letter to brother Wm. addressed 
to him as heretofore at Centerville’ near Paris. This letter being en- 
tirely on domestic topics & scarcely a word of politics in it, he will 
probably hand it to you ere long. Early in October we removed from 
Derby Road to a very plesant house in Radford; Cousin Wormald will 
know the situation; it is fronting the road to Bloomsgrove, nearly op- 
posite to Mrs. Saxton’s but a little lower down the hill. On the 17th 
of October my dear Hannah was, confined of a daughter & both I am 
happy to say are in good health; we have named the young lady 
Elizabeth & we imagine that she very much resembles our dear 
Mother; she is rather delicate, but as good, as quiet and as affectionate 
a lettle creature as can be. My wife says we must now stop & not go 
on as good people in Kentucky do, breeding like so many rabbits. 
For shame of you all!—Our Alfred has just recovered from the Scarle- 
tina, an infantile disease recently very prevalent here. He can tell 


6 This year marked the appearance of the Asiatic cholera in the United States 
in epidemic proportions. In 1833 the first real epidemic reached Kentucky. J. S. 
Chambers, The Conquest of Cholera (New York, 1938), 45. 

7A post office in Bourbon County, Kentucky, as late as 1874. United States 
Official Postal Guide . . . (New York, 1874), 69. According to a historian of 
this region, the town received its name because it was located at the halfway point 
on the roads from Lexington to Cynthiana and from Paris to Georgetown. A 
thriving town for a time, when it was the main route directly south from Cin- 
cinnati, Centerville declined in size and importance when the building of railroads 
and the improvement of other roads caused it to lose its favored position. William 
H. Perrin (ed.), History of Bourbon, Scott, Harrison, and Nicholas Counties, Ken- 
tucky (Chicago, 1881), 145. 
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many of his letters & has got several of Watts’ divine songs off by 
heart. I have just heard from Miss Rose who is now with her friend 
Mrs. Smith, No. 1 Royal Hill, Greenwich, having left the family in 
Devonshire thro the young ladies being jealous that their papa, who 
is a widower, meant to marry Miss R. which, of course would, to them, 
have been shocking. Miss Rose begs me to give her love to Aunt & 
Uncle & to all of you & to inform Aunt that she is quite well & will write 
to her soon.—All of your relatives here, I am glad to say, are in pretty 
good health & unite with me in love to you all in which my dear wife 
begs also to unite. Tell your friend I do not know what may now 
be the value of land in Yorkshire, so much depends on quality & situa- 
tion, in this part its value, generally, has undergone very little altera- 
tion during the last year or two, but a considerable one since the 
glorious days of paper money prospered say 1824-1825—money having 
risen nearly 30 per cent in value as compared with its value at that 
time. I remain Dear Bro. 
Yours ever affectionately, 


A. Cox 


To Edward Cox, bookseller, Maysville, Kentucky 

[The following is written crosswise on the first page of the letter:] 
In viewing Jackson’s conduct you good citizens of Kentucky are so 
perverse as to seem determined to use none but Clay spectacles; pray 
let me recommend you to lay them aside & to use your own eyes, 
thro which you will see that he is really not the monster you have 
hitherto taken him to be. 


[The following is written crosswise on the second page of the letter:] 
Did I not send word in a former letter of the decease of Mrs. Hopkin- 
son’s daughter Rosanna?—I trust I did! If Cousin Ann is really de- 
sirous to hear of Mrs. H & her other relatives, why not address a letter 
of condolence of her sympathy on the occasion & to offer such con- 
solation as the unaffected expression of her sympathy would afford. 
But if Cousin Ann do not think her Sister worthy of such mask of 
affection all enquiry respecting her must proceed from mere curiosity 
& in that case I shall beg to decline attempting to gratify it.—If, how- 
ever, I really did not send you an account of Rosanna’s death—Then, 
of course, these remarks go for nothing. 


[The following is written crosswise on the third page of the letter:] 
Your last letter is written on such very bad paper, that it was nearly 
torn open before I recd it & it is now quite coming to pieces.—I have 
lent this to Sister K [illegible] to read & she has had the misfortune 
to tear it, but it is excellent letter paper & such as I should like to 
see you use both as to size & quality. 
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A JACKSON LETTER 
Edited by DORSEY D. JONES 


:_ FOLLOWING LETTER FROM ANDREW JACKSON TO 
Samuel J. Hays was found in an old trunk belonging to Robert 
James Wilson of Fayetteville, Arkansas. It was made available 
to the editor by one of his students, Margaret McNutt. No one 
in the immediate family is able to recall how the letter came 
into the possession of Mr. Wilson, nor is anyone able to establish 
a connection with either Jackson or the addressee. As Mr. Wilson 
and his father were avid amateur historians, it is possible that 
one of them may have obtained the letter solely for its historical 
value rather than for any possible family connection. It is true, 
however, that the family ties of the Wilsons do relate to Ten- 
nessee. 

The contents of the letter reveal little that is new. They simply 
reaffirm the interest of Jackson in agricultural life and testify to 
his devotion to his wife, Rachel Donelson Jackson, who had died 
less than a year and a half before Jackson wrote the letter. Her 
tomb is in the corner of the Hermitage garden, the spot spoken 
of so sentimentally by Jackson. 

Samuel J. Hays of Nashville was a nephew of Rachel Jackson, 
and the Graves Steele mentioned in the letter was Jackson’s 
overseer. 


( private ) 
April 19th 1830— 
Dr Saml 

I have just returned from paying the last respects to the remains 
of Genl [Alexander] Smyth of Va. who was buried to day— When I 
wrote you this morning enclosing a letter to your dear wife, I had 
not time to say any thing to you on the subject of my farm which you 
have been kind enough to say that you & Frances would visit. 

I have a three year old colt, my sons, that I had directed Mr Steele 
if he could to sell at $500; if he is not in figure & size calculated for 
a brood horse, it would be well to have him changed— I wish you to 
examine him, and instruct the overseer what to do with him, if he 
cannot be sold at the price of $500 at one or two years, it is better to 
have him changed as my son will want a horse if he goes on this 
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summer, & he must make a good saddle horse— You will oblige me 
by giving me a full description of all my mares & colts & their looks 
& vallue—and my Dr Sam! give a faithful description of the garden, 
the tomb of my dear wife, & whether the roses & flowers, which I 
directed to be planted around it, has been so planted, & whether the 
row of flowers between the House & front gate is attended to— Say 
to old Hannah & Betty that all those that were planted by the instruc- 
tions of your dear aunt, I wish carefully cultivated & preserved, until 
I return That garden is now to me a consecrated spot, & I wish it 
carefully attended to, particularly the square around the sacred Tomb. 

With my best wishes to you & Frances believe me yours affectionately 


Andrew Jackson 
Mr Saml. J. Hays. 





Book Reviews 


The Growth of Southern Nationalism, 1848-1861. By Avery O. Craven. 
A History of the South, edited by Wendell Holmes Stephenson 
and E. Merton Coulter, Volume VI. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press and the Littlefield Fund for Southern His- 
tory of the University of Texas, 1953. Pp. xvi, 433. Illustrations, 
bibliography. $6.50.) 


The writing of sectional history is cumbered by certain technical 
difficulties over which we have as yet too little control. Certain of the 
volumes of the History of the South have made valuable contributions 
to the techniques of this type of historical synthesis which should 
command for them a consideration quite apart from that invited by 
their main theme. The most significant of the problems of writing 
sectional history is that of the proportions to be assigned to internal 
concerns and external influences, the relation of the part to the whole. 

Professor Craven has been called upon to deal with this problem 
in one of its most difficult and paradoxical forms. For it has been his 
task to search for a definition of the process by which a section of a 
greater society came to believe itself an independent social and po- 
litical entity. His has been the intricate task of analyzing the coexist- 
ence of two loyalties, one within the other, a dual patriotism, involving 
fealty to both the United States and “The South.” A metaphysical 
complexity such as this is still confusing and was so then. Although 
Professor Craven does not expressly so state, it may be hazarded from 
his findings that this division of loyalty may have been a strong factor 
in producing a psychiatric condition, a species of schizophrenia which 
could only be resolved by violent action. 

It has been necessary for the author to devise a deft technique to 
handle this problem, resembling the feat of a juggler keeping two 
balls in constant related motion. In this period of southern history, 
more than any other, there was a vivid reciprocal relationship between 
events and shifting attitudes in the nation and in the section. Not the 
least of Professor Craven’s achievements is a skillful handling of events 
on two levels, national and sectional. 

Because of the complex nature of the problem of accounting for the 
basic change in attitude in the South which is the theme of this volume, 
the author begins it with his own demographic and cultural analysis 
of the South. Although this section possessed a much greater variety 
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of physiography and social organization than the superficial might 
imagine, there were certain basic conditions which served as condi- 
tioning factors of unity. In the first place, there was a special variety 
of climate, a combination of humid heat, balmy soft weather, violent 
storms, and just enough possibility of cold to create additional uncer- 
tainty as to agricultural fortunes which induced at the same time a 
tendency to lethargy and to nervous excitability. Second, there was 
a social stratification based upon a universal agricultural preoccupa- 
tion and an English tradition which made possible preponderant in- 
fluence by a relatively small group of socio-political leaders. Finally 
there was the presence of a large body of enslaved people of a mark- 
edly different race. All these accentuated uncertainty of action and 
erratic behavior marked by alternating moods of indifference and 
violence. This is the pattern of this book, a discussion of alternating 
moods of indifference and violence made sharper as a sense of fear 
and perhaps an unacknowledged “guilt complex” developed. 

When the period opened, the South was riding high. President, 
Congress, and Supreme Court were mindful of and generally sympa- 
thetic to its ideas of government. Polk’s domestic legislative program 
and foreign policy were in keeping with southern desires and demands. 
Federal subsidies and other business aids were at a minimum, and 
Texas, a great potential slave empire, had been acquired. But at this 
moment, the zenith of southern power, there were disquieting signs. 

One element in southern power had been the sympathy between 
the southern and upper Mississippi Valley states which activated a 
controlling bloc in Congress and national conventions. This bloc, 
however, was disintegrating. The laissez-faire policies imposed by 
southern statesmanship frustrated western ambitions, trade arteries 
were being reoriented by east-west railroad construction, and, most 
important, a significant cultural antipathy was developing. The frus- 
trated and disaffected were developing an identification of the southern 
people as an evilly disposed power aggregate responsible for disap- 
pointment and failure of ambition. More and more, particularly after 
the publication of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, did the common idea develop 
in the free labor states that the southern people universally owned 
slaves and that their political leaders were indeed a “slave power,” an 
evil force dedicated to the destruction of liberty. Finally, there were 
the cold hard facts of the census; the southern people were doomed 
to minority status by statistics. 

The articulate South was slow to grasp the implications of these 
conditions and by temperament disinclined to do anything about them 
but talk and pass resolutions. The complacency of success induced 
by the victorious conclusion of the Mexican War and the election of 
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a southern slaveholder to the presidency in 1848 was rudely jarred by 
the swift repercussions of the acquisition of California and the dis- 
covery of gold there. The political power of the South was immedi- 
ately threatened. The South reacted fiercely to this threat but quickly 
accepted compromise with an almost audible sigh of relief and then 
relaxed. 

A second and ruder shock came when the question of the inevitable 
organization of more potentially free states in the Kansas-Nebraska 
region had to be faced. Again there was an amazing indifference and 
lack of interest in the repeal of the Missouri Compromise forced by 
southern congressional leadership without any real demand by south- 
ern public opinion. In fact, even when the Republican party was 
formed, dedicated to purely northern interest, there was surprising 
lack of any real, vigorous, action-compelling expression. Kansas was 
made to bleed somewhat synthetically but with little response other 
than political oratory and newspaper rhetoric. 

Not until after John Brown’s raid just on the eve of the election 
campaign of 1860 was the point of real action reached. History may 
someday disclose that southern leadership began definite plans for 
separation in the winter of 1859-1860. Little evidence has yet been 
found nor does Professor Craven emphasize this point although it 
seems implicit in his exposition. At any rate, when the Republicans 
did elect a President on an exclusively northern platform, certain of 
the southern leadership professed to see fearful handwriting on the 
wall and precipitated secession. Such was the cultural pattern of the 
South that this could be done by a relatively small group capitalizing 
on the spirit of southern nationalism which had been developing over 
the last twelve years. 

This work is the mature fruit of consistent, thoughtinl decades of 
research and analysis. Despite its very high level of exce'lence, critical 
comments are in order. Professor Craven chooses barely to mention 
the panic of 1857 with its stimulus to the idea that Cotton was King, 
nor does he consider particularly the religious revival of 1858, or the 
efforts of the southern theologians to fight the charge of moral turpi- 
tude by counterattack denouncing Northerners as slaves of mammon. 
Both of these developments did much to stir emotion, if not action. 
Also he refers to the “mystery” of the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise, although it seems clear that Douglas had to accept this repeal 
in order to secure certain Senate votes without which the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill could not be passed, and he and certain of his colleagues 
persuaded Pierce to accept it because the President realized he must 
have their support. 

This book is notable for its objective approach and its judicious 
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handling of issues which are still burning. Professor Craven has a 
nice sense of the varying degrees of importance of the converging 
forces. He sees the significance of economic and social factors, but 
he never loses sight of his main problem, the analysis of political 
behavior, of controlled controversy which at length got out of control, 
Above all the author does not claim too much and leaves the thought- 
ful reader with a sense of the chief problem of the historian, namely, 
that his findings can be only an approximation of truth which can 
seldom be called definitive. This is an outstanding piece of work. 


University of Pennsylvania Roy F. NIcHOLs 


American History and American Historians: A Review of Recent 
Contributions to the Interpretation of the History of the United 
States. By H. Hale Bellot. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1952. Pp. xi, 336. Maps, bibliographies. $4.00.) 


The title of the book indicates its nature as accurately as so brief 
an expression could do. Even with this title the contents of the book 
might be entirely different from what they are. By narrating the de- 
velopment of a half dozen of the more important movements in the 
history of the United States and indicating and discussing the authori- 
ties who have investigated these movements, the author has attempted 
to portray the newly accepted version of our history that has been 
introduced by a new school of historians of the last half century. Al- 
though the work of a few of the historians who have been most re- 
sponsible for major change of emphasis is discussed in the text, the 
book does not consist of a series of condensations of monographs. The 
account by the author is the result of his reading the monographs, 
combining, distilling, and evaluating their conclusions, and then stating 
in his own words his own judgment of the truth of the matter in so 
far as the old evidence changed by the new warrants it. Except where 
there occur single footnote references to specific statements it is im- 
possible for the reader to know from which one or ones of the mono- 
graphs the material is drawn. 

The six historical movements considered by the author are treated 
in the same number of chapters, which together stretch from about 
1700 to 1940. After an introduction, the first chapter, on the Mainland 
Colonies, emphasizes the tension between the British Parliament and 
the popular branch of the government in the several colonies brought 
about by the increased authority assumed by Parliament in attempting 
to regulate commerce and other interests in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. The author does not seem to have been much 
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impressed with the possibility that there was less parliamentary legis- 
lation in the first half of the eighteenth century than in the last half 
of the seventeenth. 

In his chapter on the Revolution and Constitution he points out 
that in the development of an imperial constitution the British govern- 
ment was confronted with many complex problems, including the 
disposition of the western lands, relation with Indians, defense, and 
paper money, instead of a few simple ones. One might raise the 
question of whether the author gave enough attention to the research- 
ers who have found evidence that both the English government and 
the colonial governments had been in the control of small unrepre- 
sentative groups who in spite of their wrangling had co-operated in 
managing the colonies and that when the colonial groups became 
dissatisfied with their share in the management of the colonies they 
called for help and participation upon the large element of the colonial 
population largely ignored up to this time and then found that this 
element once in a position to assert its rights would not be content 
with a restoration of the old order. The significant achievement of the 
Constitutional Convention consisted, according to the author, in setting 
up legal protection for the interests of minorities of states or individ- 
uals against majorities either in the central government or in the state 
legislatures. 

The chapter on the settlement of the Mississippi Valley is an ex- 
cellent narrative of that movement. Routes of migration, interaction 
between types of settlers, development of transportation facilities, and 
wrangles over the management of the public lands are set forth in 
balance. The way in which the New West began to hold the balance 
of power in Washington between the Northeast and the South is made 
clear in the story. The chapter on the sectional conflict gives the im- 
pression that the conflict was basically a clash of economic interests 
and that as the more populous West and Northeast began to find more 
interests in common, the South again began to resort to the principles 
of the framers of the Constitution in order to protect their interests 
against the pressure of a growing majority of opposing states and 
individuals. 

The chapter on Integration and Reform from the end of political 
Reconstruction to near the close of the century is concerned with 
problems resulting from the growth of big industry, the forming of 
corporations, agricultural overproduction, and the attempts to solve 
these problems through labor unions, farmers’ alliances, state legisla- 
tion, and finally through federal acts and decisions. 

The final chapter, on Increasing Complexities, hinges upon the fact 
that our country by the beginning of the new century gradually came 
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to the realization that for economic reasons chiefly manifest in con- 
tinuing imbalance between agricultural and industrial prosperity isola- 
tion was no longer possible. Measures by the federal government 
trying at times to solve the problem by ignoring this fact and at other 
times by recognizing it make up a part of the story. It will be noted 
that if there is a continuous thread running through the account it 
consists of the continued reappearance of tension between a majority 
of individuals or of colonies or states insisting on securing their inter- 
ests by relying on preponderance of votes on the one hand and of a 
minority insisting on preserving their special interests by appealing 
to constitutional or legal guarantees. 

The bibliographical material is found in four places: (1) discussion 
of authors and books in the text, (2) footnote references, (3) bibliog- 
raphy arranged under very comprehensive topics at the end of each 
chapter, (4) a thirty-two page bibliography alphabetically arranged 
by authors, including all books discussed in text, cited in footnotes, 
and listed in chapter bibliographies. Presentation of source material 
does not fall within the scope of the book. Even after admitting that 
the preparation of a perfect analytical bibliography is impossible, one 
wishes that the author had further subdivided the chapter bibliog- 
raphies under appropriate subtopic headings and descriptions if he 
found it impossible to comment on each of the multitude of works 
listed. For example, page 65 is printed solidly with general histories 
of particular colonies, histories of different kinds of special movements 
in different colonies, and biographies, all in alphabetical order by 
author without comment or evaluation, when all the same books ap- 
pear again in the bibliographical index at the end of the book. Ob- 
viously an exhaustive bibliography of monographs on the chapter was 
not attempted. Books dealing with one movement in one or two 
colonies are listed while books equally good treating of the same 
subject in other colonies are omitted, and the reader is at a loss to 
know on what basis the selection was made. But the reviewer is 
aware that he is merely pointing out instances in which the book falls 
short of perfection. He feels that the book is a history for historians 
rather than for laymen. The author has read the monographs ex- 
tensively, honestly, and understandingly. His presentation is well 
balanced, often profound, and always crystal clear. 


Indiana University ALBERT L. KOHLMEIER 
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Tobacco Coast: A Maritime History of Chesapeake Bay in the Co- 
lonial Era. By Arthur Pierce Middleton. (Newport News, Va.: 
The Mariners’ Museum, 1953. Pp. xiv, 482. Maps, illustrations, 
notes, bibliography, appendixes. $5.00.) 


The Chesapeake Bay country, a single economic and physiographic 
unit comprising the tidewater areas of Virginia and Maryland, has 
long merited a maritime history. Attention is now focused upon that 
section by a work of high scholarship and interest. The volume is well 
documented, with footnotes often accompanied by pertinent detail 
and with an extensive bibliography based largely upon primary ma- 
terial. The appendixes, listed alphabetically through section I—with, 
however, appendix G missing—and the maps and illustrations, pri- 
marily nautical in character, aid in giving the maritime background 
and conditions. 

The study, covering the middle years of the colonial period, is 
divided into four parts and a conclusion. In Part I, “Sea and Bay,” 
the discomforts and dangers of ocean passage and colonial navigation, 
the transportation facilities provided by the Bay and its tributaries, 
the climate and resources, and other matters such as ferries and pilot- 
age, shoals, shallows, and tides are treated. In Part Il, “Commerce,” 
three general types and areas of trade are discussed. The chapter on 
tobacco trade includes material on the raising and shipping of tobacco, 
the building up of the continental market, the French preference for 
the Virginia and Maryland orinoco, and the arrangement made by 
Great Britain and France during King George’s War for the French 
purchase of the colonial staple so that the British market would not 
become glutted, with the colonies thereby escaping a depression. In 
a chapter on British and African trade, after a discussion of British 
exports to the colonies—slaves and European emigrants—attention is 
called to the decline of tobacco prices giving impetus to diversification 
of colonial agriculture and industry and the production of naval stores, 
iron, and furs. The great importance of British trade with the Chesa- 
peake Bay between 1700 and 1763 is stressed; of British imports from 
the continental colonies, 54 per cent came from the Chesapeake Bay, 
and of British exports to continental colonies, 30 per cent were sent 
to the Bay. The American and South European trade of the Chesa- 
peake Bay was “founded on grain” rather than tobacco and was carried 
on primarily by American capital in colonial vessels. The profits se- 
cured by the trade, its expansion to the foreign West Indies, the various 
forms of illicit trade, and the commercial contacts with other conti- 
nental colonies are discussed. The imports of the Chesapeake from 
other colonies were largely consumed in Virginia and Maryland 
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whereas a considerable portion of exports from the Bay was employed 
by those colonies in trade with the West Indies and Wine Islands, 

Part III, “Shipping,” gives an illuminating account of the construc. 
tion and types of boats, the importance of the pilot boat, and the 
development of the area as a shipbuilding center. The most spec- 
tacular event in the history of naval architecture in the eighteenth 
century was the emergence of the Chesapeake Bay clipper-schooner, 
which became during the Revolution a national type. The size of the 
merchant marine and the importance of the Chesapeake trade from 
the point of view of British shipping interests are also emphasized. 
In Part IV, “Warfare,” the convoy system, the defense of the Bay, 
and prizes and privateers are discussed. Insufficient protection 
throughout every colonial war was the fate of the Chesapeake colonies, 
but “the configuration of the Chesapeake and the scarcity of towns 
made defense difficult and too expensive.” Through their privateers, 
however, the Chesapeake colonies developed a type of marine war- 
fare that was to be helpful after 1775. 

In a volume characterized by many excellent features, one is loath 
to speak of weaknesses. The index, however, is markedly inadequate, 
being highly selective, with the basis of selection not clear. The title, 
though attractive, does not convey accurately the contents of the 
volume. The first part of the title seems too narrow in its connotation 
and the second part too broad for the period discussed. The volume 
covers much more than the commercial history of tobacco, and rightly 
so. In fact, because of the early importance of the trade in grain and 
its development by the middle of the eighteenth century, as com- 
paratively recent scholarship has brought out, that section could also 
be called, along with the middle colonies, a Grain Coast. Moreover, 
although it is stated in the foreword that the study is concerned with 
the period of mature and normal relationship between the tobacco 
colonies and the mother country, approximately 1660 to 1763, the 
title embraces the entire colonial period. The formative period and 
the high tide of Revolutionary developments are omitted. 

There are a few generalizations concerning the seventeenth century 
to which the reviewer does not subscribe, and there is an occasional 
misstatement; for example, the author speaks of Edmund Scarborough 
as having ships by the late seventeenth century (p. 256) whereas 
Scarborough is known to have owned several ships by the middle of 
that century. The name Jenifer is usually spelled with one n. But 
the reviewer does consider the volume a valuable contribution to the 
history of a section made up of “alternate strips of land and water.” 


Randolph-Macon Woman's College Suste M. AMeEs 
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The Carolina Backcountry on the Eve of the Revolution: The Journal 
and Other Writings of Charles Woodmason, Anglican Itinerant. 
Edited with an Introduction by Richard J. Hooker. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, for the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture at Williamsburg, Virginia, 1953. 
Pp. xl, 305. End maps. $5.00.) 


The hearsay report that the Rev. Charles Woodmason was fre- 
quently out of his senses may not have been without foundation, yet 
his journal of the South Carolina backcountry for 1766-1768 is of first 
importance today as primary source material. His other writings, as 
his careful editor admits, are less authentic and therefore less valuable. 
But all of them are fascinating reading. 

Charles Woodmason was a rara avis for the Carolina backwoods. 
Born and bred in England, with better than average advantages, he 
pursued a successful career in Charles Town, South Carolina, as 
planter, merchant, and colonial official. Owing to a sudden change 
of heart, or of fortune (perhaps his involvement in the Stamp Act 
controversy ), he decided to become an Anglican clergyman and to 
devote his missionary efforts to the backcountry. He took up his 
residence in 1766 at Pine Tree (later Camden), which he called “Little 
Sodom,” and spent some six years in a region where he stated he had 
“not yet met with one literate, or travel’d Person—no ingenious Mind— 
None of any Capacity.” His ambivalent attitude toward his parish- 
ioners (willing and unwilling) is reflected in his characterization of 
many couples that he married as “Rogues and Whores,” and his reck- 
less championship of them in their struggle for the rights of English- 
men against the Charles Town aristocracy. 

Woodmason used the plain speech of a more famous contemporary 
Anglican minister in England, Laurence Sterne. And his pen was 
often dipped in the gall of a third of the same cloth, Jonathan Swift. 
Few colonial writings, from frontier or coast, have the verve and the 
vitriol of those of this opinionated but curiously dedicated Soldier 
of the Cross. 

When an historical novelist of the realistic school makes Wood- 
mason’s observations popular reading, as will undoubtedly be the case, 
the “fiction” will be decried by many as debunking of the crudest sort. 
In part, at least, the objections should be sustained for Woodmason’s 
own emasculation appears to have concentrated his attention unduly 
on sins of the flesh in others. 

There were certainly Presbyterians of principle and Scotch-Irish of 
integrity in the backcountry, but the Anglican Woodmason was blind 
to their virtues. His eyes were wide open to the failings of the fron- 
tiersmen, “The Generality” of whom he considered “very loose, dis- 
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solute, idle People—Without either Religion or Goodness.” That other 
views were possible and that exceptions were more common than he 
admitted can be found in the equally partial accounts of the same 
region by the Rev. George Howe, D.D., and Daniel Greene Stinson, 
both of whom had access to early sources. 

Dr. Richard J. Hooker has done all that an editor could or should 
do to make the writings of Woodmason available and intelligible to 
the present. The introduction is a restrained summary and com- 
mentary on the Journal, the sermons, the rhetorical pieces, and the 
“Memoranda” of the uninhibited clergyman. The footnotes are clear 
and informative and the index excellent. 

For many historians Dr. Hooker’s “Introduction to the Documents” 
on the South Carolina Regulator Movement will alone be worth the 
price of the volume. Here for the first time is a clear statement of a 
little studied uprising. The Regulation in North Carolina has received 
the attention of competent scholars from John S. Bassett to the present. 
The South Carolina movement of equal importance has been largely 
ignored and generally misunderstood. The two had much in common, 
but the important differences are here clearly delineated. The re- 
viewer regrets that it was beyond the scope of Dr. Hooker’s volume 
to trace the Regulators on through the Revolution. As in North Caro- 
lina, the majority of the leaders appear to have become Tories and 
for the same reason: the leaders demanding “home rule” from England 
were the same who had denied it to the Regulators at home. 

From the Regulator documents it is obvious that Woodmason, who 
wrote many of them, cleverly associated legitimate backcountry griev- 
ances with the establishment of the Episcopalian Church. This effec- 
tively eliminated the better element of the dissenting sects from the 
movement. Such Presbyterian, Baptist, and Quaker leaders as would 
have been in sympathy with the Regulators’ pleas for courts, education, 
and religion must decline them all as gifts of the lowcountry at the 
price of Anglican church supremacy. That the Carolina backcountry 
on the eve of the Revolution was a confused and divided section was 
due in no small part to the Rev. Charles Woodmason himself. 

The book is essential to every library of colonial history or litera- 
ture. 


Davidson College CuautMers G. Davipson 
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Savannah's Pioneer Theater from Its Origin to 1810. By J. Max Pat- 
rick. (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1953. Pp. viii, 94. 
Notes. $1.75.) 


]. Max Patrick, in his study of the early theater activity in Savannah, 
has contributed a significant link in the chain of information concern- 
ing the American theater's development. Gradually the complete 
story of the theater in this country is being told by those who, for 
some time, have known that the isolated theatrical activity in New 
York and other metropolitan areas did not reveal the true history of 
the stage in the United States. Perhaps someday these individual 
studies, like Mr. Patrick's and others, will be compiled into what will 
be a definitive investigation of the complete stage history of this 
country. 

Mr. Patrick reveals, in his Savannah study, that Charleston, South 
Carolina, the cultural center of the South during this early period, 
was not alone in producing stage plays; for, according to the evidence 
of Mr. Patrick, Savannah was also busily engaged in play production 
before the American Revolution, and by 1781 the city had erected 
its own playhouse and produced its first recorded performance, The 
Tragedy of Jane Shore, by Nicholas Rowe. 

That the early record of performances in Savannah was sporadic 
is evidenced by Mr. Patrick’s listing of only four performances in 
1781-1782 and twelve in 1783-1784, making a total of only sixteen 
performances during the first four years, many of these being repeat 
performances of the same play. However, another interesting contri- 
bution offered by Mr. Patrick concerns some of the other forms of 
entertainment held in Savannah during these same four years, such 
as lectures, pantomimes, comic dances, musical farces, and exhibitions 
of waxworks and educated animals. 

The dramatic fare of the early Savannah theater appears to be 
similar to that being produced in other cities in this country at the 
time, for all of the plays listed in the Savannah repertory, with one 
or two exceptions, came from the pens of foreign authors and were 
well-known stock acting pieces of the time. Although Shakespeare 
was produced in Savannah, his plays were by no means the most 
popular, the English playwrights of the eighteenth century—Sheridan, 
Garrick, Coleman—being the most often staged. 

Such famous theatrical personalities as Godwin and Kidd, William- 
son and Placide, Hodgkinson and Wilkinson, were associated with 
this early venture; David Poe, the father of Edgar Allan, being listed 
among the lesser known. 

Mr. Patrick concludes his investigation with a description of the 
first play to be written by a Georgia playwright, The Mysterious 
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Father, by William Bulloch Maxwell. Besides narrating the plot of 
this trite piece which was in imitation of many of the popular Gothic 
romances of the day, Patrick has little to say concerning the play or 
its author since neither appeared to have made any mark in stage 
history. 

Savannah's Pioneer Theater, although containing obvious gaps in 
detailed information, is both interesting and enlightening, especially 
to the student of theater history. Some of the material comes from 
such standard works as Seilhammer, Quinn, and Dunlap; but much 
of the significant material has been sifted from the early Georgia news- 
papers. 


Centre College West T. Hit, Jr. 


A Documentary History of Education in the South Before 1860. Vol- 
ume IV, Private and Denominational Efforts. Edited by Edgar 
W. Knight. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1953. Pp. xii, 516. $12.50.) 


The first three volumes of this series were devoted to documents 
relating to the European background and inheritances of education 
in the South, the movement toward educational independence as 
shown in laws and constitutional provisions, and to the rise of the 
state universities. The present volume is devoted wholly to southern 
education as it grew out of the efforts and activities of religious de- 
nominations, fraternal organizations, and private individuals. As in 
the other volumes the problem of selection of these documents out of 
the many in existence has been met satisfactorily. 

These documents were located in a variety of places, such as char- 
ters, in the statutes of states; rules of conduct of students and methods 
of organization of institutions, in the minutes and other records of 
faculties and boards of trustees; discourses and arguments relative 
to types of education, in educational journals; applications for posi- 
tions, in newspapers and in institutional archives; and letters of 
prominent educators and statesmen, in published and unpublished 
collections. The late Dr. Knight, the editor and compiler, gives gen- 
erous credit to his research fellows and graduate students for the aid 
they rendered in locating these documents, applicable as they are to 
institutions from Virginia to Arkansas and Texas. 

There are four divisions in this volume with the headings, “Acad- 
emies and Other Private Efforts,” “Manual Labor Schools,” “Military 
Schools,” and “Collegiate Institutions.” Preceding each division the 
editor gives a short “Preview and Comments,” which might well have 
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been extended into a more thorough discussion of the significance of 
the documents which followed, for out of Dr. Knight’s rich knowledge, 
there were interpretations he could have made, not readily discerned 
by the casual scholar. But, of course, in a documentary work, comment 
might well be kept toa minimum. __ 

Academies sprang up in great profusion throughout the South, with 
Georgia’s 580 being probably the largest number in any state. Some 
were of little importance and quickly disappeared, but others became 
institutions of great influence, such as those of Moses Waddel, David 
Caldwell, William McWhir, and Samuel E. McCorkle. Some were 
entirely privately directed and owned, while others received endow- 
ments of land and grants of money from the state government, and 
still others were controlled by churches. Their curricula varied widely 
in fact if not in their inflated announcements, but all of them claimed 
to give a classical education. 

One of the most interesting developments was the manual labor 
school, not set up to give manual training, but to afford the same 
classical education announced by the academies. The manual labor 
feature was designed to make it possible for students to earn their 
way through school and to give them the healthy exercise they needed. 
The new day these schools were supposed to usher in soon faded out, 
though not without some of them providing the germs which grew 
into classical colleges, as Mercer and Emory in Georgia. The most 
important of these schools was set up through the munificence of Dr. 
John de la Howe of South Carolina in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, an institution with various changes of curriculum and or- 
ganization still functioning under the name of Doctor John de la Howe 
Industrial School. 

The growth of military schools in the ante-bellum South was wholly 
normal and agreeable to the attitudes and needs of Southerners. 
Military ardor was characteristic of the landed aristocracy and wholly 
in keeping with aristocratic tradition. In addition there was the ad- 
vantage of having handy a people trained in military tactics which 
might be needed for preventing and suppressing possible slave insur- 
rections. The Citadel in Charleston grew out of a situation produced 
by Denmark Vesey’s plot. 

The collegiate institutions were an ante-bellum southern phe- 
nomenon. They sprang up in great numbers, generally promoted by 
religious denominations, but sometimes by the Masons and the Odd 
Fellows, and sometimes by private groups. One in Arkansas bore the 
unusual name of Monticello Phi Kappa Sigma Male College. Plans 
for the well-known University of the South were matured at this time. 

Though this work is documentary and therefore designed for the 
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serious student of educational history and for the research worker in 
that field, it is far from being as dry as dust. Mixed among these 
repetitive charters and legal instruments are many bits of interesting 
information on courses of study, rules of conduct of students, and on 
the general atmosphere which surrounded educational efforts in a 
time far removed from present-day usages. 


University of Georgia E. MERTON COULTER 


A Documentary History of the University of North Carolina, 1776- 
1799. Volume I, 1776-1795; Volume II, 1796-1799. Compiled and 
annotated by R. D. W. Connor; edited with a preface by Louis 
R. Wilson and Hugh T. Lefler. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1953. Pp. xxiv, 541; xxiv, 532. Bibliography. 
$15.00. ) 


Through the interpretative annotation of selected documents Dr. 
Connor has presented a lively and substantial picture of the founding 
and early years of the University of North Carolina, the first state 
university to admit students and the second in date of founding. 

Documentary material ranging from legislative journals and trustee 
and faculty meeting minutes to newspaper accounts and personal and 
business letters of students and statesmen re-creates the political and 
social milieu in which the university grew. The growth of the school 
and the state were closely associated, for in 1789 at a simultaneous 
meeting of the Constitutional Convention and the General Assembly, 
the same men being for the most part members of both, the United 
States Constitution was ratified and the university established and 
endowed. Both the constitutional resolution and the University Act 
were authored by William R. Davie, who became the first president. 

Volume I opens with the documents precursing the University Act— 
the Constitution of 1776 which called for the establishment of a “Pub- 
lic School” and a university bill which died in 1784. The history of 
the university is followed through the original charter, selection of the 
site, erection of buildings, advertisements for faculty, Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s report on western lands claimed by the university, subscriptions 
and promotion, minutes of the board of trustees, the opening exercises 
in 1795, letters of students and faculty, reports of semiannual examina- 
tions, records of the literary societies, and the conferring of a doctorate 
of laws upon Davie. 

The second volume records the awarding of a certificate of scholar- 
ship to David Gillespie as “the first document in the nature of a 
diploma,” the Thomas Hart Benton documents, deeds of donations 
of additional lands, a list of the first books presented to the library, 
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and letters and papers showing the university's growth in prestige, 
faculty and students, and physical plant, despite difficulties in student 
conduct and Republican charges of a leaning toward Federalism and 
aristocracy. 

In a history of this type a certain sharpness of focus is necessarily 
sacrificed by the chronological order of presentation. The full inter- 
relationship of documents is sometimes lost through lack of juxta- 
position which cannot be wholly compensated for by annotation or 
indexing, though some series are presented in unbroken sequence. 
However, the significance and relationship of the collected material 
are heightened and thrown into relief by the incisive prefatory inter- 
pretation of documents and by pertinent cross-referencing. In view of 
the several hands which prepared the manuscript, a remarkable con- 
sistency in form and tone has been maintained. The history was 
begun in 1944 by Dr. Connor, Craige professor of jurisprudence and 
history at the university and first Archivist of the United States, as a 
part of the university's sesquicentennial celebration. At the time of 
his death in 1950 he had largely completed two volumes, to 1800, and 
had assembled material to 1835. Indexing and editing of the first two 
volumes were completed by Professor Louis R. Wilson, director of 
the sesquicentennial, and Hugh T. Lefler, professor of history, but 
the material relating to the later years was not in suitable form to be 
prepared for publication by a second hand. 

Professor Connor's long connection with the University of North 
Carolina as a teacher led him into many sources which would not 
have suggested themselves to a person of less acquaintance with the 
institution. These documents came from a variety of sources. In fact, 
many of them were located only in manuscript, and many of them 
are here used for the first time. The skill of Professor Connor is aug- 
mented by the prefatory remarks of Professors Wilson and Lefler 
which introduce each volume. This documentary study is an outstand- 
ing contribution by a pre-eminent authority on the history of a great 
institution. 


University of Alabama James B. SELLERS 


The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Volume VI, 21 May 1781 to 1 March 
1784; Volume VII, 2 March 1784 to 25 February 1785. Edited by 
Julian P. Boyd, Mina R. Bryan, and Elizabeth L. Hutter. (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1952-1953. Pp. xxxvi, 668; xxviii, 
652. Maps, illustrations, appendixes. $10.00 each.) 


These two volumes, covering less than four years, are so rich in 
historical fact and implication that, if the reader is to partake of all 
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the feast, he must do so gradually for his enjoyment as well as his 
digestion. He has the additional satisfaction of more complete in- 
formation on Jefferson’s total correspondence because his Summary 
Journal of Letters, beginning November, 1783, provides a chronologi- 
cal record of incoming and outgoing letters, with a summary of content 
of the latter. In cases where letters by Jefferson have not been found, 
the editors have made a record entry quoted from the Summary 
Journal; they have done likewise for selected incoming letters not 
found. It is worth recalling that one of the objectives of the Princeton 
edition is to make available both sides of Jefferson’s correspondence, 
though with some selection of letters received. The weight given by 
the editors to incoming letters to provide balance and retain essential 
information is suggested by the following comparative figures for the 
correspondence in these two volumes. There are 414 outgoing letters, 
but if we subtract the 203 not located, the balance is 211; if the same 
procedure is applied to the 340 incoming letters included, the balance 
is 301. This ratio, adverse to letters by Jefferson, should arouse further 
our appreciation of the editorial problems of evaluation and selec- 
tion—those subjective values which may make or break any project 
in historical editing. Mr. Boyd and his colleagues are not likely to be 
accused of any grievous sins of omission. What they have included 
as a complement to Jefferson’s own writings to round out the story is 
of such richness as to imply that the editors skimmed from their files 
only the thickest of the cream. 

These figures, for whatever they are worth, do not take into con- 
sideration the groups of documents on special subjects, some placed 
chronologically in the body of the text, others in the appendixes. Most 
of these papers were written by Jefferson or, in some instances, were 
directly influenced by him or pertain to issues in which he was largely 
involved. As a partial listing of the subjects indicates, they are con- 
cerned with many of the pressing problems of Virginia and the Con- 
federation—Jefferson’s proposed revision of the Virginia Constitution, 
the Connecticut-Pennsylvania territorial dispute, the powers of the 
Committee of the States, a plan of government for the western ter- 
ritory, Jefferson's notes on coinage, and his “General Form” of a treaty 
of commerce. Numerous documents are published here for the first 
time. The subjects are comprehensive ones which have challenged 
historical research in the past and will continue to do so. Indeed this 
challenge has moved the editors to undertake far more than a faithful 
transcription of the manuscripts with customary historical and textual 
notes. What is modestly called an “editorial note” prefacing each 
group of documents is in reality a critical essay of high literary quality 
on the subject as a whole, skillfully keyed to the documents at hand. 
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Although the superior merit of such essays has been noted in reviews 
of previous volumes, it deserves re-emphasis because they have be- 
come an increasingly important feature of the Papers and historians 
cannot afford to overlook their essential value for a more intelligent 
reading of the documents. If any critic contends that the editors have 
extended their efforts beyond reasonable and well-defined functions 
of historical editing, let him confine himself to his prescribed limits 
without begrudging others the product of Mr. Boyd’s eminent scholar- 
ship. 

Only one third of Volume VI, opening with the last days of Jeffer- 
son’s governorship, is required to carry events to the end of 1782. After 
his retirement to private life on June 3, 1781, he had no direct con- 
nection with the conduct of the war in Virginia. Although the pros- 
pects for victory were slight during the summer before Yorktown and 
British raids extended even to “Monticello,” he ventured the opinion 
by September 16 that “I think it impossible Ld. Cornwallis should 
escape.” These were the months when Jefferson was under the cloud 
of legislative investigation “into the conduct of the Executive,” which, 
the editors point out, embraced the council of state, not solely the 
governor. Although by mid-December his war governorship had been 
officially vindicated, his wounded feelings, slow to heal, were soon 
overwhelmed by the illness of his wife and her death the following 
September. These personal misfortunes reduced his correspondence 
to almost nil for many months. In May, 1782, he had declined to 
serve in the Virginia House of Delegates (“good and able Men had 
better govern than be govern’d” was John Tyler's rebuke to him), but 
in November he accepted appointment as peace commissioner. His 
re-entry into public affairs is reflected in the steady increase in his 
correspondence during 1783, especially after his election to Congress 
in June, following suspension of the needless peace mission. During 
the next thirteen months until his departure for France as minister 
plenipotentiary, his mail became voluminous, as Jefferson the scientist 
and humanist vied with the statesman for time enough to pursue his 
universal interests. 

If any subject can be singled out for its urgent importance in Jef- 
ferson's mind during these years and its far-reaching historical sig- 
nificance, it is the problems related to the West. In quantitative terms 
of documentary text and notes it is the largest topic in Volume VI 
and is discussed in numerous letters both to and from Jefferson. In 
March, 1782, he expressed the conviction to Madison that statehood 
could not be long denied western territories, whether or not separation 
resulted. In May, 1784, he broached to Monroe the importance of 
the Indian trade up the Missouri and Mississippi rivers, while three 
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months later Madison was advocating to Jefferson free navigation of 
the Mississippi and an entrepot at New Orleans—prophetic statements 
on the diplomacy of the President of the United States and his Secre- 
tary of State twenty years hence. For the first time we have available 
in print the detailed documentation of the Ordinance of 1784 and its 
evolution in relation to Virginia’s land cession and that of other states 
already granted or anticipated, with a series of helpful maps. Jeffer- 
son’s unceasing fight against the land speculators and his protest from 
France against their use of his name to further their schemes are in 
the records of these years, as well as his contribution to the genesis 
of the famous Ordinance in 1785. 

The two-way correspondence in the Papers, already pointed out, 
enriches the amount of information on Jefferson’s contemporaries, 
After all that historians have written about Washington, his unmatched 
reputation in the minds of the people of his own generation is most 
impressively read in their own words. Two examples may be cited: 
the documents on Washington's resignation as commander-in-chief, for 
which the editors artistically provide the setting; and the correspond- 
ence resulting in the engagement of Houdon to carve the general's 
statue for the Commonwealth of Virginia. The veneration of many 
Europeans was forcefully expressed in the attitude of Houdon, who, 
Jefferson reported, “offered to leave the statues of kings unfinished” 
to accept this great honor from America. Among Jefferson’s most 
frequent correspondents his exchange of letters with Madison is of 
most sustained historical interest. His friendship with Chastellux 
began during this period, and Monroe’s devotion to Jefferson as his 
mentor developed into mutual confidence in discussing public affairs. 
There are several unforgettable thumbnail characterizations of Rev- 
olutionary leaders: of John Adams by Jefferson, February 14, 1783 
(now correctly decoded for the first time), of Lafayette by Madison, 
October 10, 1784, of Patrick Henry by Jefferson, November 26, 1782. 
General Steuben’s personality and military reputation, already some- 
what punctured in previous volumes, suffer further deflation in the 
documents concerning his conduct at Point of Fork. Scientific ad- 
vancement by men of the Enlightenment is revealed profusely through- 
out these pages because Jefferson was becoming a clearinghouse of 
information on natural philosophy and natural history in both America 
and Europe. Data on white Negroes or on the moose, meteorological 
observations or measurement of the bones of extinct animals, balloon 
flights in France or Francis Hopkinson’s experiments on quilling the 
harpsichord—all were of intense interest to Jefferson. What subject 
cannot be found in his manuscripts? 

These volumes of the Papers continue to supply some of the choicest 
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fruits of historical writing and editing. Historians are still waiting for 
an index, but browsing meanwhile will further their liberal education, 
eighteenth-century style, before they can extract more conveniently 
the specific facts they seek without nourishment from the whole fruit. 


Institute of Early American History LesTER J. CAPPON 
and Culture 


The Pursuit of Happiness. By Howard Mumford Jones. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1953. Pp. xv, 168. Table of Cases. 
$3.50. ) 


In his preface Mr. Jones remarks that this book had its beginning 
in his idle speculation about why the happy ending had diminished 
in American plays and novels. This eventually led him to pursue the 
concept of “happiness” through classical philosophy and the writings 
of the founding fathers, into constitutional law, and through three 
nineteenth-century writers and out into life in the United States in 
the twentieth century. These various observations were married to- 
gether in these 1952 W. W. Cook Lectures. It turns out to be some- 
thing of a shotgun wedding, but there are parts of the book to delight 
and reward any reader. 

The first chapter is a history of how the statement—that it is self- 
evident that God endows all men with the inalienable right to the 
pursuit of happiness—ever got into the Declaration, how it happened 
to be left out of the Constitution, and how it reappeared in most 
state constitutions. The second chapter considers the judicial de- 
cisions in which courts were asked to invalidate statutes on the grounds 
that they interfered with the right. The history is well done and most 
interesting. 

The cases in the second chapter reveal that in interpreting the con- 
stitutional right courts have sustained laws prohibiting opium smoking 
and have declared unconstitutional laws unreasonably limiting free- 
dom of contract. This result is hardly surprising to anyone who has 
followed the judicial interpretation of the due process clause. Such 
judicial choices must be made and the study of them as a product of 
the time, place, situation, and the court is interesting, useful, and (to 
borrow the title of Mr. Jones’s Chapter IV) no laughing matter. The 
author, however, seems to be interested in the cases largely for laughs, 
created principally by revival of the archaic and incongruous and 
juxtaposition of apparent contradictions. 

Having set the reviewer's legal teeth on edge in his first two chap- 
ters, the author followed with two delightful chapters on philosophic, 
literary, and religious descriptions of happiness (not the pursuit of 
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happiness ). He considers in turn what he calls the aristocratic “spec- 
tator” theory of happiness, the prosperity theory of the Christian 
merchant, and then the speculations of Locke, James Fenimore Cooper, 
Emerson, and William James. 

Certainly the highpoint of the book is the fifth chapter which ex- 
amines the pursuit of happiness (or perhaps euphoria?) in the United 
States today. The author considers in turn the prevalence of smiling 
faces in advertisements, fantasy in children’s books, the content of 
advice to the lovelorn, and popular manuals of psychology. He con- 
cludes that our concern for happiness as adjustment may lead us to 
attempt to distribute it by law among the people. On the other hand 
perhaps real happiness, he says, is “to rest content with limited, yet 
not unsatisfactory powers.” 

And then having worried the mouse long enough, the author finally 
lets him scamper away. 


University of Kentucky Pau OBERsT 


The Constitutional Principles of Thomas Jefferson. By Caleb Perry 
Patterson. (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1953. Pp. xii, 211. 
Bibliography. $4.00. ) 


Recent years have witnessed a remarkable upsurge of interest in 
the public career, private life, and thought of Thomas Jefferson. 
There is ample justification for this belated tribute to one of our 
greatest Americans. Perhaps no one did more to set an indelible 
stamp on the history of this country and help formulate its democracy, 
its way of life, and general philosophic tone. 

Even in an age teeming with versatile and talented men, he was 
without doubt the most versatile and talented of them all. Statesman, 
political philosopher, lawyer, architect, city planner, inventor, scientist, 
agriculturist, educational pioneer, and a weaver of immortal words— 
no branch of knowledge or human endeavor escaped his inquiring 
mind and illuminating touch. No wonder then that Jefferson in all 
his phases has attracted the attention of the modern historian and 
afforded an inexhaustible mine of material. Even when it might have 
seemed that all lodes had been completely explored, a new volume 
appears that opens a rich and generous vein. 

Such a one is Professor Patterson’s detailed study of the constitu- 
tional principles of Thomas Jefferson. The importance of such a work 
cannot be overestimated. The tremendous impact of Jefferson on the 
political and constitutional course of the United States is universally 
acknowledged; yet of no other American is his precise contribution 
so much disputed. 
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A lifelong student of constitutional government, Professor Patterson 
has set himself the task of clarifying the confused situation. In this 
clearly written and well-arranged volume, he has collated all that 
Jefferson has ever written on constitutional and political theory, with 
excursions into his legal and educational thought, as well as his valiant 
battles for the freedom of the mind. His analyses are excellent and 
persuasive, and in some instances have brought forth underlying 
assumptions that were formeriy not readily apparent. 

It is only when the author seeks to relate Jeffersonian theory and 
practice, and justify the latter in the precepts of the former, that, in 
this reviewer's estimation at least, he does not always meet with suc- 
cess. For example, Professor Patterson believes that Jefferson as 
President was in fact the weak and limited executive his theory de- 
manded. Actually, for at least seven of the eight years of his two 
administrations he ruled Congress, a co-ordinate branch of govern- 
ment, with an iron hand concealed with considerable deftness in a 
velvet glove. He initiated almost every bit of legislation which came 
out of the congressional hopper; he drafted the chief bills in his own 
handwriting and gave them secretly to his legislative lieutenants for 
introduction in their own names; he rewarded the faithful with offices 
and cut off those who proved unamenable. He pushed through his 
embargo policies in spite of the openly expressed fears of many of his 
own followers, and he kept them rigorously intact even when a ma- 
jority of the country was vehemently opposed to them. 

He did not hesitate to purchase Louisiana even though he ac- 
knowledged he had no constitutional power to do so, and ordered 
his lieutenants to push the measure through Congress sub silentio. 
He justified an illegal arrogation of martial law in New Orleans in 
connection with Burr, and quietly approved of an attempt to eliminate 
the protection of habeas corpus in the same matter. In other words, 
Jefferson was sufficiently complex and pragmatically inconsistent to 
defeat the best efforts of those who seek to find a single seamless 
garment in which to wrap all that he ever wrote and did. 

Professor Patterson similarly seeks to apply Jeffersonian principles 
to the problems of today. He expresses a frank enthusiasm for such 
cardinal Jeffersonian concepts as states’ sovereignty, decentralization 
of powers, a fundamental agricultural economy, a limited executive, 
and governmental noninterference in business. He argues that Jeffer- 
son, like himself, would be strongly opposed to the tenets of the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal. Perhaps he would; then again perhaps he 
would not. The reviewer believes that Jefferson was sufficiently pliable 
and politically aware to understand that the world of today is not the 
world of the eighteenth century, and that new solutions must be found. 
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However, in one respect, Professor Patterson is eminently correct, 
Jefferson would never have changed his abiding faith in the essential 
dignity of free men, in their inherent right to govern themselves, to 
speak and write freely, and to worship as they please. Of this living 
heritage Professor Patterson writes eloquently and luminously. 

On the whole, this volume is a valuable addition to the library of 
Jeffersoniana. It explores a complex and controversial as well as im- 
portant phase of Jefferson’s thought and brings clarity and order 
where much confusion has hitherto reigned. It is heartily recom- 
mended not only to the specialist student, but to the general reader. 


New York City NATHAN SCHACHNER 


Architecture in Old Kentucky. By Rexford Newcomb. (Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1952. Pp. ix, 185. Illustrations, bibliog- 
raphy. $12.50.) 


Much has been written about the architecture of Kentucky in 
various places, but no study has drawn all of the material together in 
a single book comparable to this one. Professor Newcomb made this 
study under the watchful eye at least of the Kentucky chapter of the 
American Institute of Architecture. In undertaking this survey of 
domestic architecture in the state, the author was at once sensitive 
to the fact that architecture is not a thing alone. He has explored 
Kentucky history sufficiently to establish the social and economic 
background which created and supported it. These background chap- 
ters, while not profound, are good and serve their purpose adequately. 
They treat most of the contributory factors which account for Ken- 
tucky’s having an architectural history worthy of study. 

Professor Newcomb has divided the development of Kentucky 
architecture into six periods which begin with the arrival of the Vir- 
ginians and end with the most modern buildings in the towns of today. 
He spends little time and effort on the log cabin era. The most worthy 
contribution which he makes in the pioneer period is his detailed 
drawing of the dogtrot house which enjoyed such widespread popu- 
larity. His text treats briefly the cabin, the fort, and the early clap- 
board houses, and he gives some attention to the mode of life which 
flowed in and out of these simple doorways. 

Naturally the Georgian period with its brick and stone houses would 
have more appeal to an architect. Also, these houses had orderly lines 
and a degree of permanence which has preserved them as tangible 
documents in Kentucky’s development. In this period such houses 
as Federal Hill in Bardstown, Liberty Hall in Frankfort, the Gratz 
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House in Lexington, and the now destroyed Muldrow House in Wood- 
ford County are examples of the Virginia~Georgian influence. These 
houses also initiate the period of brick and stone building in the state. 

Two chapters are given to the Greek Revival period and its master, 
Gideon Shryock. Shryock was influenced by William Strickland of 
Philadelphia and by the classical styles in architecture which were 
being adapted along the east coast. Back in Kentucky young Shryock 
designed numerous Greek Revival buildings which still stand. Pos- 
sibly his two most famous buildings are Morrison College of Transyl- 
vania and the Old Statehouse in Frankfort. Mr. Newcomb considers 
the Old Statehouse “the first considerable example of the Greek Re- 
vival in the West, antedating the Grecian statehouses of Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and Iowa.” 

In his later chapters the author describes the post-Civil War designs 
and concludes his study with the modern revolution. In all of his 
chapters Professor Newcomb includes detailed sketches of enough 
houses to establish his textual treatment of details and to give his 
reader a clear concept of the adaptations which were made in Ken- 
tucky buildings. Accompanying these diagrams are excellent photo- 
graphs which give a good visual understanding of the nature of 
changes which have occurred as well as of classical lines which still 
prevail. 

Profesor Newcomb has not allowed himself to become moonstruck 
anywhere in his study and go running off after the colonels, their 
ladies, and their juleps instead of their architecture. He lets the reader 
conjure up his own internal atmosphere as he wishes, but sticks to 
the drawing board, the prevailing lines, and the external influences 
which account for Kentucky’s important place in American archi- 
tectural history. This is a splendid chapter in southern social history 
which has been long overdue. The University of Illinois Press did 
its work most competently in producing this study. 


University of Kentucky Tuomas D. CLarK 


The Missouri Controversy, 1819-1821. By Glover Moore. (Lexington: 
University of Kentucky Press, 1953. Pp. xii, 383. Illustrations, 
map, bibliography. $6.00.) 


The author of this volume not only covers the years 1819-1821, but 
deals briefly with preliminary conditions and attempts to trace the 
influence of the Missouri contest on later events. There has been much 
written relative to the Missouri struggle, but this volume is the first 
effort to produce a comprehensive monograph dealing with the con- 
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troversy. Any writer of an exhaustive treatment of a single event or 
phase of history is likely to find it difficult to see the forest for the 
trees by the time his task is completed. The very effort to round up 
all the facts and influences that relate to a limited subject tends to 
lessen the emphasis that belongs to the main features of the subject, 

Professor Moore is to be commended for closing his study with a 
chapter headed, “Significance of the Missouri Controversy.” To write 
a keen and thoughtful chapter of the type attempted requires more 
skill than to deal fully and accurately with the matter presented in 
preceding chapters. It does not seem to this reviewer that this final 
chapter is adequate in two respects: it does not stress sufficiently the 
most significant truths relating to the Missouri contest, and it tends to 
assign too much influence to that controversy in relation to later crises 
connected with slavery. 

The story of the Missouri struggle, and of the issues and leaders 
involved from 1819 to 1821, is fully and fairly treated, though the 
issues connected with the controversy were highly sectional. For- 
tunately, the author was handicapped by no prejudices in favor of 
either section. Unfortunately, he has applied to Jefferson’s party the 
name “Democratic party” without explanation or variation. It has 
been confusing to many American citizens since the time of Andrew 
Jackson’s presidency that the members of Jefferson’s party were known 
not as “Democrats” but as “Republicans.” It is more confusing, how- 
ever, for writers of history and biography to refer to them as “Demo- 
crats,” since such references are incorrect. 

Readers of the volume under review will gather that both northern 
and southern extremists failed to look squarely at the facts in the 
crises of 1820, 1850, 1854, and 1861. During the Missouri controversy, 
to which Professor Moore gives most of his attention, he finds that, 
when slavery was accepted where it already existed and prohibited 
in the unsettled country involved, Congress did about the only thing 
that could have been done. In a country that was composed of both 
slaveholding and nonslaveholding areas, the only way to continue the 
Union without war was through compromises. The author recognizes 
this as true and says so, but he does not seem to have made out the 
best possible case for the compromisers. Among the moderates, there 
were some farseeing men. It was not what thoughtful, moderate lead- 
ers said when the Missouri battle was on (nor during the crisis of 
1850, nor in the midst of the Kansas struggle) that was revived and 
repeated in 1860 and 1861 to make war more certain, but it was what 
the irreconcilables of the earlier crises from both sections had voiced 
that was gathered up and made to do duty when the final crisis came. 

The Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854 met with tremendous opposition 
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both in the North and in the South. Neither its northern nor its 
southern antagonists stood on solid ground. The operation of the new 
measure helped to reveal that slavery had already been extended to 
its natural limits, and the flow of colonists to Kansas Territory, though 
not heavy before the Civil War, demonstrated the superior colonizing 
power of the northern states over the southern states. It was not the 
rejection of the Missouri Compromise in 1854 that led to the Civil 
War (p. 351), but the resort to arms came because crusading elements 
of the North and of the South refused to accept the facts that were 
fairly clear by 1860-1861 to thoughtful leaders who looked ahead and 
advocated moderation. If the “crusaders” on both sides of the line 
could have been persuaded to wait one, two, or, at most, three decades, 
the “Brothers’ War” could have been avoided. 

The author of The Missouri Controversy is to be highly commended 
for producing a study of a difficult subject on which he has labored 
long and carefully in a spirit of fairness. The University of Kentucky 
Press deserves high praise for the excellent work that it is doing. 


Selma, Alabama Wiu1aM O. LyncH 


Andrew Jackson: His Contribution to the American Tradition. By 
Harold C. Syrett. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1953. 
Pp. 298. $3.00.) 


“Andrew Jackson versus the historians” is a description of the cur- 
rent state of Jacksonian historiography which that belligerent old 
soldier-statesman would appreciate. Scholars have spun out their 
frontier, sectional, economic, and other assorted interpretations of our 
early national history, but again and again they have had to wrestle 
with the fact that Old Hickory doesn’t quite fit. The idol of his gen- 
eration of Americans, Jackson unquestionably stood for something 
central in our early national life. As America in recent years has sought 
more seriously than ever before to recover the meaning of its history, 
scholars have been forced increasingly to reckon with Andrew Jackson 
as a pivotal, perhaps the pivotal, figure of ante-bellum America. 

The rediscoverers of Jacksonian Democracy have come at it from 
many different angles, and both the movement and the man have by 
their very nature given rise to controversy. Yet out of the clash of 
conflicting approaches, each true in part, we are beginning to get a 
more balanced view of a complex historical phenomenon. To this 
truer picture Harold Syrett’s Andrew Jackson makes a valuable con- 
tribution. 

This volume is a part of the Makers of the American Tradition 
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series, which seeks to “combine the best and most characteristic of 
the original written and recorded spoken words of outstanding Amer- 
ican figures with thoughtful and incisive interpretations.” Such a 
method has been especially fruitful in Jackson’s case, since scholars 
have been inclined to ignore or discount what Jackson and his asso- 
ciates actually said about what they were trying to do. 

The 232 pages of Jackson documents include such familiar items as 
the Coleman letter, the Nullification Proclamation, the Maysville Road 
Veto, the Bank Veto, Jackson’s statement of reasons for removing the 
deposits, his Protest to the Senate, and his Farewell Address. Most 
of the remaining seventeen items are private letters illustrating Jack- 
son's martial characteristics, his faith in political democracy, his doc- 
trine of rotation in office, and his devotion to the Union. 

The line of interpretation implicit in the selection and arrangement 
of the documents becomes explicit in the thirty-three pages devoted 
to analysis. It is the three major propositions advanced here concern- 
ing Jackson’s position and influence that will be of most interest to 
professional historians. These three propositions come closer to de- 
fining the real significance of Andrew Jackson than anything the 
reviewer has seen, though the final one seems subject to substantial 
modification. 

Jackson’s “outstanding contribution to his and our times,” writes 
Professor Syrett, “was his conclusive demonstration that ‘the first 
principle of our system’ of government ‘is that the majority is to 
govern.” Jackson was the first President to provide the majority with 
effective leadership. While Jacksonian Democracy was partly an 
outgrowth of Jeffersonian Republicanism, says Professor Syrett, the 
earlier movement had tended to view democracy as a way of pro- 
tecting the individual against the tyranny of a too-powerful govern- 
ment. Jackson, on the other hand, shifted the emphasis “from the 
weakness of the state to the strength of the people, so that during his 
administration democracy became an effective, and at the same time 
exciting, means by which individuals coalesced behind a forceful and 
imaginative leader to achieve definite ends.” 

This proposition is unfortunately weakened, however, by the asser- 
tion that “political expediency was the principal reason for Jackson's 
conversion to the democratic faith.” Professor Syrett has been misled 
here by reliance on accounts of Jackson’s earlier career that picture 
him as belonging to the small group of Tennessee “‘nabobs’ who 
constantly opposed and repeatedly thwarted the aspirations of the 
more numerous small farmers or ‘leathershirts.’” It is true that Jackson 
had risen to eminence in Tennessee in association with this group. 
But it is also true that by the early 1820's he was becoming disgusted 
with the land and banking speculations of his friends and by 182 
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was opposing them openly at state elections. In 1796, when property 
qualifications were almost universal, Jackson had helped draft a 
Tennessee constitution that extended the suffrage to all free males. 
There is no evidence that Jackson’s views on democracy ever differed 
from those he expressed as President. 

Professor Syrett maintains, in the second place, that Jackson “was 
neither a Westerner nor Easterner, but an American; and in an age 
in which every other major political figure represented a sectional 
interest, Jackson consistently sought to represent the national interest.” 
The author is certainly correct in pointing out that Jackson's hard 
money policy was supported by Southerners and Westerners, as well 
as by eastern radicals. He is also correct in insisting that Jackson’s 
was a “democratic” nationalism. “Unlike many modern nationalists,” 
Professor Syrett concludes, “Jackson was neither a nativist nor a 
reactionary. His nationalism was ar inextricable part of his concept 
of majority rule by free individuals, and it required neither loyalty 
oaths nor investigating committees to test the Americanism of his 
fellow Americans.” 

Professor Syrett’s final proposition, that Jackson’s “thought and 
policies reflected the acquisitive spirit of the times,” is only partially 
correct. Jackson was undoubtedly “a typical nineteenth century lib- 
eral” and a believer in laissez faire. He also objected “to man-made 
restrictions on individual initiative and man-made limitations on eco- 
nomic competition, for these prevented everyone from having an 
equal opportunity to get rich.” This emphasis on what might be called 
entrepreneurial democracy was indeed an element in Jackson’s thought 
and was conspicuous in the thinking of some of his supporters. But 
it existed alongside another and a contradictory tendency, which 
Professor Syrett has missed. 

In a brilliant article in the Spring, 1953, number of the American 
Quarterly, Professor Marvin Meyers suggests that Jacksonian Democ- 
racy appealed “not to the ambitions of a rising laissez-faire capitalism” 
so much as to “a restoration of old virtues and a (perhaps imaginary ) 
old republican way of life.” Jackson’s writings certainly hark back 
continually to a plain republican order of morality, industry, and 
sobriety, to a society of rough social equality where men unostenta- 
tiously reaped the modest rewards of hard work and virtue. It is from 
the standpoint of this stable, almost static, order that Jackson views 
with alarm the encroachments of the forces of special privilege—the 
stock jobbers, speculators, and manipulators of value, whose activities 
reach their fullest development in the paper banking system. It was 
the class Jackson attacked that most nearly represented “the acquisi- 
tive spirit of the times.” 
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It is not quite correct to say, therefore, that “Jackson did not con- 
sider himself the spokesman of any class.” It is true that “a working 
class, as we understand the term today, did not exist in Jackson’s 
day.” But in his antagonism to the speculators and manipulators, 
Jackson regularly avowed himself the champion of those engaged in 
productive labor, especially planters, farmers, mechanics, and laborers, 
These groups, whose “success depends upon their own industry and 
economy,” who know “that they must not expect to become suddenly 
rich by the fruits of their toil,” are the backbone of the republican 
order and “the bone and sinew of the country.” 

Again, Professor Syrett’s confusion arises partly from the deficiencies 
of available accounts of Jackson’s earlier career in Tennessee. Jackson 
did not successfully check the debtors’ demands for a stay law in 1817, 
He did not support the hard money policy of the United States Bank 
or oppose the punitive $50,000 tax which Tennessee levied against 
that corporation. He did condemn “the indiscriminate fashion in 
which Tennessee chartered independent banks that flooded the region 
with paper money,” but here the significant point is that these banks 
were controlled by the local nabobs with whom the “aristocratic” 
Jackson was supposed to be in league. And he did oppose the state- 
owned inflationary bank of 1820, on the ground, though, that “the 
imprudent speculator may be enabled to extricate himself from his 
pecuniary embarrassments but the burthen must ultimately fall upon 
the honest farmer and industrious tradesman.” 

It is not, then, “impossible to argue that Jackson’s hard-money or 
economic policies reflected the interests of the nation’s laboring classes 
or that his program was viewed in this light by such groups.” The 
crucial distinction is that “laboring classes” and “workingmen” must 
be defined in the Jacksonian sense, meaning the classes that actually 
labored, as opposed to the classes that speculated, promoted, and 
manipulated. It does not matter that “almost all the so-called work- 
ingmen’s leaders who supported Jackson’s program were middle or 
upper-class reformers.” Contemporaries generally agreed that the 
laboring classes shared the views of these reformers and supported 
Jacksonians at the polls. Against this testimony the evidence recently 
advanced to prove the contrary cannot be admitted as conclusive. 

Professor Syrett, like some other scholars on Morningside Heights, 
has been so impressed with the fact that Jacksonian Democracy 
actually helped clear the way for a no-holds-barred, laissez-faire, 
acquisitive capitalism that he has failed to take Jackson’s own ex- 
pression of his purposes seriously. Thus he misses the ambiguity at 
the heart of the Jacksonian position and in the hearts of the Americans 
who responded so fervently to the Jacksonian rhetoric. For even as. 
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the nation rushed headlong into the fevers, challenges, and perils of 
its Gilded Age, it longed for the simplicity, the virtue, and the cer- 
tainty of an Arcadian era gone beyond recall. 


Princeton University Cares GRIER SELLERS, JR. 


Journey into Wilderness: An Army Surgeon's Account of Life in Camp 
and Field during the Creek and Seminole Wars, 1836-1838. By 
Jacob Rhett Motte. Edited by James F. Sunderman. (Gaines- 
ville: University of Florida Press, 1953. Pp. xxxvi, 326. Maps, 
illustrations, notes, bibliography. $6.00.) 


When in March, 1836, Jacob Rhett Motte joined the medical staff 
of the United States army as assistant surgeon he expected to be, and 
was, detailed to special duty as surgeon to the Emigrating Indians. 
Unhappily, however, the Emigrating Indians developed such a psy- 
chosis against moving that the assistant surgeon found himself detailed 
to accompany the army detachments engaged in corralling, dead or 
alive, the reluctant émigrés. It was this rather than the malignity of 
the Medical Director (as Motte thought) that was responsible for 
his going—after a short tour of duty in Alabama from Columbus to 
Tuskegee—into southern Georgia where the Creeks moving south to 
assist the Seminole were in the habit of interrupting their journey 
to fall upon the natives with unilateral gusto. Motte did not like 
southern Georgia, animate or inanimate, and was consistently un- 
cheerful there although in time he modified his earlier conviction that 
he had been sent thither to afford medical attendance to the soldiers 
when they died and to physic them in the next, and certainly better, 
world. “No where,” he remarks, “have I ever met a more ignorant 
people.” Denied even the dubious pleasure of combat with the elusive 
Creeks but waging unintermittent warfare with fleas and “moschetoes” 
the assistant surgeon began, in self-defense, to keep a journal which 
he later elaborated, and no doubt embellished, into this Journey into 
Wilderness. 

But Georgia was merely a purgatorial prelude. The Seminole War 
was in the course of one of its periodic renewals, and the Seminole, 
after having been completely exterminated on several previous oc- 
casions by optimistic American generals, were again showing so many 
symptoms of enlivened cantankerousness that the army detachments 
in Georgia were ordered to Florida, and Motte, with steadily increas- 
ing disgruntlement, went along. After a few weeks’ operations in 
north central Florida, continually marching to and fro and uniformly 
arriving at any set destination in time to view the remains, his de- 
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tachment was ordered to St. Augustine where troops were being 
concentrated for a winter campaign against the Seminole still illogically 
on the warpath. On his way to St. Augustine Motte passed through 
Jacksonville which he described as a “miserable little place” of a 
dozen houses on sandy streets. 

Motte enjoyed his return to civilized life at St. Augustine and in. 
society of the “Minorcan” beauties there shed a considerable portion 
of the homesickness for his native Charleston which had been be- 
setting him like a plague. He found the society of St. Augustine 
“characterized by refined intelligence, and polished manners” such 
as had been long missing from the life of a Harvard-educated surgeon. 
From St. Augustine, while waiting for the main campaign to develop, 
he accompanied a foray to the vicinity of Port Orange where they 
captured King Philip, “naked as he was born . . . and covered with 
most unkingly dirt,” as well as sundry of his followers not so ortho- 
doxly clad. He was present a little later at the snaring of Osceola 
under a flag of truce: this martial achievement he thoroughly ap- 
proved, not having yet divested himself of the conviction that the 
Indians were “tawny devils,” “yellow Nagurs,” and “dusky savages.” 
In due course the campaign got under way and Motte traveled down 
the peninsula, by land and sea, as far as Key Largo, experiencing 
a series of privations and discomforts unctuously described. The 
swamps, sand fleas, saw grass, heat, and continual rain induced in 
him a great respect for the Indians who were able not only to endure 
but even to prefer them to other environments proffered them by a 
fostering government. He recorded his conviction that “Florida is 
certainly the poorest country that ever two people quarrelled for... 
a most hideous region to live in; a perfect paradise for Indians, alli- 
gators, serpents, frogs, and every other kind of loathsome reptile. . . . 
Then why not in the name of common sense let Indians have kept it?” 

The book has a double value in the text of the author and the an- 
notation by the editor. The author adds to our already full knowledge 
of the Peninsula warfare and gives probably the best extant account 
of operations in the north central region of Florida and in southern 
Georgia. Motte makes acute and invariably acidic comments on the 
manners, customs, houses, clothing, towns, speech, and appearance 
of the denizens of the regions he traversed, and vividly describes the 
personalities, both red and white, with whom he came in contact. 
The annotation supplies thumbnail sketches of men and places men- 
tioned in the text; perhaps its greatest service is in locating and giving 
brief sketches of the many lost and all but forgotten places in Florida 
and Georgia which were “incipient cities” when Motte passed along. 

The ten maps which the editor has supplied are valuable illustra- 
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tions enabling the reader easily to follow the author’s peregrinations. 


Interesting, too, are the original sketches of the author which the 
editor has recovered for the book. 


Tallehassee, Florida R. S. Corrermti 


A History of the Texas Medical Association, 1853-1953. By Pat Ireland 


Nixon. (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1953. Pp. xx, 476. 
Illustrations, appendixes. $6.00.) 


In recent years many state medical associations have celebrated 
their centennials, and in most instances memorial volumes have been 
issued. Of those volumes coming to our notice the one before us is 
one of the best and most complete. It is a worthy tribute to the medi- 
cal profession of the great state of Texas. 

The author of this handsome volume, a prominent surgeon in San 
Antonio, has long been interested in history. He was most assuredly 
the logical person to whom such a task should have been entrusted. 
There can be no question that a prodigious amount of research went 
into the preparation of this history of the progress of the medical pro- 
fession of Texas. 

The Texas Medical Association was first organized in Austin on 
January 17, 1853, with thirty-five physicians as a nucleus. Two of 
these, Ashbel Smith and James W. Throckmorton, later attained na- 
tional prominence. Dr. Ashbel Smith (1805-1886), a graduate of Yale, 
reached Texas shortly after the battle of San Jacinto (April 21, 1836) 
and cared for the wounded. In 1837 he was appointed Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Republic of Texas, being the first to occupy this position. 
In due time Smith became Secretary of State and later the first minis- 
ter of the Republic of Texas to England and France. He assisted in 
the formation of the University of Texas. His most important medical 
contribution, An Account of the Yellow Fever which appeared in the 
City of Galveston, Republic of Texas ... , 1839, was reprinted by the 
University of Texas Press in 1951. 

Dr. James W. Throckmorton, a Tennessean by birth, was not only a 
physician but also a legislator and lawyer. In 1851 he was elected to 
the legislature where he served until 1857, when he was chosen sena- 
tor. In the convention assembled to decide whether Texas should 
secede from the Union in 1861, he voted negatively. For this he was 
hissed by a spectator in the gallery, whereupon he immediately arose 
and said: “Mr. President, the rabble may hiss, while patriots tremble.” 
He was elected governor of Texas in 1866. 

The growth of the Texas Medical Association as with many similar 
organizations has been anything but steady. After a second gathering 
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in 1854, which was poorly attended, there were no meetings until six- 
teen years later. In view of the fact that so many years elapsed 
between the original abortive attempt to form a society and the 
successful establishment of one, there are some who may question the 
historical accuracy of denominating the year 1953 its centennial. 

The present status of the association is indeed most flourishing, with 
a membership (1952) of 5,859, an annual income of $196,808, and a 
net worth of half a million dollars. The new home and library building 
of the Texas Medical Association in Austin, completed in 1952, is one 
of the finest medical society buildings in the nation. The beautiful 
volume before us constitutes a fitting memorial to the accomplishments 
of the association. 


University of Louisville EMMET Fiecp Horne 


Fort Worth: Outpost on the Trinity. By Oliver Knight. (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1953. Pp. xiv, 302. Maps, illustra- 
tions, appendixes, bibliography. $3.75.) 


This volume is a contribution to the interests of three groups: 
citizens and admirers of Fort Worth, students of the American frontier, 
and scholars of local economic and social history. The first group is 
best served. The book principally chronicles the evolution of one 
Texas city with little attention to other similar communities, and with 
few generalizations and slight reference to contemporaneous develop- 
ments in the national scene. 

Within these chosen limitations the author has produced a useful 
account of Fort Worth from frontier outpost to modern metropolis. 
After an opening chapter on the community's short military history, 
from 1849 to 1853, the story continues with civilian development: 
a successful fight for survival as a frontier town, the capture of the 
position of county seat, stagnation and slow recovery during the Civil 
War and Reconstruction, the galvanizing effect of the new cattle 
industry, excitement and prosperity from the coming of the railroad, 
the oil bonanza, and modern industrial maturity. Throughout, the 
author has followed his aim “to tell the story of Fort Worth in human 
terms,” since he rightly feels that it was the adventurous businessmen 
and laborers as well as the more colorful cowboys and assorted des- 
peradoes whose “daring, initiative, independence, chicanery, and de- 
votion gave Fort Worth a peculiar vitality, a characteristic which it 
retains today.” The book therefore teems with glimpses and studies 
of shining citizens, semirespectables, and deep-dyed disreputables. 
All seem imbued with a cheerful, honest lust for gain, with which 
some combine semifanatical civic pride and endeavor. 
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In other passages, based chiefly on newspaper accounts, the author 
sketches the changing social, political, and economic development 
through various decades. Here is a familiar story as simple log houses, 
homespun clothes, skeletal government, struggling schools and 
churches, and a barter economy successively evolve into more elab- 
orate and complex successors. City utilities and services, problems 
of vice and crime, the newspapers, and mercantile and industrial de- 
velopment are treated in greatest detail. Local politics also receive 
considerable attention, and labor activities much less. 

Chief sources for the book were newspaper files, the Texas Writers 
Projects’ “Research Data” for Fort Worth and Tarrant County, army 
records, and B. B. Paddock’s two histories of Fort Worth and north- 
west Texas. City records, theses, and a few articles and other sec- 
ondary works were also used. There are useful appendixes of military 
papers concerning the establishment of the fort, and lists of city, 
county, state, and national officeholders. 

The author's chief weakness is a poor style. The book developed 
from his newspaper career, and his aim is less scholarly interpretation 
than factual reporting. To this there need be no objection. Likewise, 
to present a large subject in such small compass naturally involves 
problems. Beyond this, however, there is needless clumsiness. Lists 
of early firemen, policemen, chamber of commerce officials, and park 
boards are unnecessary. Few businessmen of whatever stature escape 
the roll call. Anecdotes and individuals pop up at times without much 
relevance or real contribution to the story, and the latter chapters, 
especially, suffer from mere fact listing. There is color and excitement 
in the book, but poor sentence structure and excessive detail slow the 
pace. Instead of five pages on the first airplanes to fly over and into 
Fort Worth, two pages of thoughtful analysis of Fort Worth in relation 
to its neighbor and archrival, Dallas, or to real problems facing the 
modern city, would give depth and interest. 

Mr. Knight has an interesting and significant subject. His likenesses 
are good, but more skillful brush strokes and a little better perspective 
would have produced a more rewarding panorama. 


Rice Institute W. H. MAsTEeRSON 


Gubernatorial Campaigns and Administrations of David S. Reid, 1848- 
1854. By Paul Apperson Reid. Western Carolina College Bulletin, 
Faculty Studies, Vol. XXX, No. 3. (Cullowhee, N. C.: Western 
Carolina College, 1953. Pp. 119. Bibliography. $4.00.) 


This volume deals with a significant period in North Carolina his- 
tory. From 1836 to 1850 the Whig party was in ascendancy and the 
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Democratic party demoralized and in despair. The author endeavors 
to show how W. W. Holden, editor of the North Carolina Standard, 
and David S. Reid, an aggressive and popular political leader, suc- 
ceeded in revitalizing the Democratic party and wresting politica] 
control of the state from the Whigs. Chief credit for this accomplish- 
ment is attributed to Reid and the free suffrage issue which he cham- 
pioned. The state constitution of 1835 restricted voting for senators 
to freeholders owning fifty acres of land. Reid advocated the abolition 
of this property requirement for voting. His endorsement of internal 
improvements and his “soundness” on the slavery question also won 
votes. 

Reid was a young man of thirty-five, but with considerable political 
experience, when he accepted, somewhat reluctantly, the Democratic 
nomination for governor in 1848. Although defeated by Charles Manly 
and the better organized Whig party, he conducted his campaign with 
vigor and shrewdness, and in free suffrage found a popular issue which 
paved the way for his subsequent victory in 1850 and his re-election 
in 1852. His victory in 1850 wrought a political revolution in the state, 
for the Whig party never again elected a gubernatorial candidate. 

The best chapters are those on Reid’s two administrations, giving 
in detail his recommendations to the legislature and the measures 
adopted or rejected by it. Other than the free suffrage amendment, 
which was not actually adopted until after Reid’s term expired, his 
program was largely an extension of the progressive policies inaugu- 
rated by the Whigs in the 1840's. The principal achievements were 
in regard to increased banking facilities, internal improvements in the 
form of railroads, plank roads, turnpikes, and river improvements, the 
extension of the public school system, care for the physically and 
mentally handicapped, the disposal of public lands, and the promotion 
of economic development by an agricultural and geological survey 
of the state. 

Unfortunately, the reader is handicapped by a number of deficien- 
cies in organization and style. The author plunges into the subject 
with only a brief and cursory introduction. Sentences are short (e.g., 
pp. 31, 94), and the transition to new paragraphs and new topics 
abrupt. Too much irrelevant detail is included in the text (e.g., pp. 
59, 86, 90), and there are instances of redundancy, sometimes in the 
form of a statement by the author, followed by a quotation in almost 
the same words (e.g., pp. 25, 30-31, 78). There is inconsistency in 
the citing of authorities, which are placed at the end of each chapter, 
and the innumerable errors in footnotes make it appear that the book 
was not proofread. 

As a resumé of the principal accomplishments wrought in the state 
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by the Democratic party under the leadership of Reid, the book seems 
adequate, but it adds little except detail to previous knowledge of the 
politics of the period. From a publishing and literary standpoint 
there is little to recommend it. 


Wake Forest College PercivAL PERRY 


Refrigeration in America: A History of a New Technology and Its 
Impact. By Oscar Edward Anderson, Jr. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press for the University of Cincinnati, 1953. Pp. xiv, 
344. Illustrations, bibliographical note. $6.00.) 


Paralleling the advance of industrialization in the American economy 
during the nineteenth century and largely incident to it was a social 
revolution of no less sweeping consequences for the everyday habits 
and behavior of the people. Such was the urbanization of American 
society which so radically altered not only the physical environment 
of the millions who flocked from countryside to town and city but 
gave rise to whole new complexes of behavior and contributed new 
qualities to life. The economic consequences were scarcely less sig- 
nificant than the cultural ones. Migration to the city took place pri- 
marily in response to the requirements of an expanding commercial 
and industrial life. But the concentration of population in urban 
centers had in turn important economic repercussions. The migrants 
left behind their traditional bases of supplies: the fields, pastures, and 
woodlots from which foodstuffs, fuel, and raw materials had been 
obtained. With the withdrawal of manufacturing from the home, raw 
materials quickly lost signficance; and the expansion of the coal indus- 
tries and rail transportation readily solved the problem of fuel. The 
provision of food to an urban population concentrated in aggregates 
of steadily increasing size presented a far more complicated and diffi- 
cult problem. At the same time it provided an extraordinary oppor- 
tunity for those engaged in the production and processing of food. 

It was in the latter field that the most interesting developments took 
place. Production of food continued to be carried on in pretty much 
the traditional manner, with a gradual shifting of crop emphasis, to 
meet the changing food tastes of the urban consumer. But these chang- 
ing tastes could be satisfied, and indeed generated, only to the extent 
that conditions affecting transportation, distribution, and preservation 
of foods could be met. Transportation and distribution, apart from 
preservation, presented no very difficult problem since services de- 
veloped to meet the requirements of the economy as a whole were 
readily adapted to the handling of food. Preservation was a very 
different matter, for only a limited range of foodstuffs could be stored 
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without spoilage for more than several days or, indeed, in many in- 
stances, a few hours. Broadly speaking, the solution to the problem 
of preservation was worked out along two main lines: canning and 
refrigeration. There is an old quip to the effect that the inventor of 
the tin can freed more slaves than Lincoln, an emancipation somewhat 
qualified for many women by the new chore of home canning in glass 
jars. The story of refrigeration in relation to food and drink is far 
less simple, but its consequences for the American standard of living 
were to be even more far-reaching. Here we have this story presented 
with thoroughness and skill. 

Dr. Anderson’s survey of the development of refrigeration in Amer- 
ica is arranged under twenty chapters. More than half of this number 
deal directly with the application of refrigeration to the processing, 
transportation, storage, and distribution of food during the last century 
and a quarter. Most of the remaining chapters focus attention on the 
technical problems of devising and improving methods and equip- 
ment of refrigeration, principally through mechanical means. In two 
chapters, industrial uses of refrigeration and other applications, such 
as air-conditioning, are considered but, particularly as regards most 
industrial uses, with a brevity which scarcely does justice to these 
subjects. 

As the subtitle indicates, this is primarily a study of technological 
change. The technical conditions and problems attending the develop- 
ment of refrigeration and the manner of their resolution are presented 
with illuminating detail from the beginning of the use of natural ice 
down to deep freezes and frozen foods. The technical development, 
however, is considered within the general context of American eco- 
nomic development. While the author has hardly given us an industrial 
history of refrigeration, he has supplied sufficient discussion of the 
industries supplying refrigeration service and equipment to give us 
the main outlines of this history. He has, and I think wisely, made no 
attempt to explore in detail the social and cultural consequences of the 
technological development which he has presented with admirable 
clarity and succinctness. While Dr. Anderson is greatly indebted to 
the earlier studies of R. O. Cummings on American food habits and 
the early ice industry, the greater part of his work represents an 
original and signficant contribution not only to the history of tech- 
nology but to the broader history of the American economy. 


Industrial College of the Armed Forces Louis C. HunTER 
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The Statesmanship of the Civil War. By Allan Nevins. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1953. Pp. [x], 82. $2.25.) 


In this little book, which consists of three Page-Barbour lectures 
delivered at the University of Virginia in 1951, Allan Nevins first 
evolves a formula of statesmanship and then uses it to measure the 
men entrusted with political leadership, both North and South, during 
the Civil War. And only in Abraham Lincoln does he find sufficient 
courage, intellect, prevision, moral earnestness, and other necessary 
qualities to meet the requirements he has set. 

Thus the Civil War, producing only one politician of heroic stature, 
was singularly unwholesome to the growth of statesmanship, whereas 
the American Revolution brought forth a galaxy of men who attained 
majestic dimensions—Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Franklin, Ham- 
ilton, John Adams, and others of less prominence. Nevins explains 
the disparity by contrasting the moods of those times. The men of 
the Revolution were uplifted; their Civil War descendants were de- 
pressed. In the one case, men regarded themselves as the creators 
of a nation destined to usher in a new era and to reshape human so- 
ciety. In the other, they saw themselves as participants in a national 
calamity. 

American education had not kept pace with democratic needs. The 
poison of intolerance had seeped through the body politic. A laissez- 
faire philosophy and the fetish of state rights had hampered the normal 
development of a centralized authority. The chief aim of the nation’s 
leaders since Andrew Jackson had been to evade rather than to solve 
the nation’s gravest problem. Now the people faced the failure of a 
grand experiment. 

Jefferson Davis’ major responsibility was to create a new nation, 
but he was primarily concerned with military matters. Neither he nor 
any of his associates in the Confederate government possessed those 
“qualities of seer and poet” which make men nation builders. This 
“want of passion and inspiration” was imposed on them, however, by 
the nature of their task. It was as impossible to build a permanent 
national structure on a groundwork of state rights as it was to reconcile 
the Confederacy’s dual aims of freedom on the one hand and the per- 
petuation of human bondage on the other. 

Enlightened Southerners saw themselves as fighting for “the right 
to deal with the joint problems of slavery and race adjustment in their 
own time and on their own terms,” and to have proclaimed this aspira- 
tion would have won them sympathy. But to do so meant to commit 
themselves to eventual emancipation, a policy certain to alienate the 
states of the lower South. So Davis and his colleagues remained silent, 
and in so doing they “deprived Southern statesmanship of all chance 
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of expressing that passion, that soul-stirring inspiration which alone 
can make a nation invincible and raise up friends for it beyond its 
borders.” 

If we look for inspired leadership in the Confederacy, says Nevins, 
we find it not in the council chambers but on the battlefields, in the 
persons of Lee and Jackson. And in Lee, likewise, we find the highest 
southern statesmanship as evinced in his refusal to prolong the war 
by useless guerrilla resistance, and in his postwar example of con- 
structive effort toward a restored Union. 

In Lincoln, Nevins finds all the requisites of statesmanship and even 
more. For he alone, of all the northern leaders, came to recognize 
the cataclysm as a cleansing flame, which was purging the nation of 
hypocrisy, bringing it back to the ideals that gave it birth, and pre- 
paring it for more enlightened leadership toward “a higher, better 
future for all men.” To Nevins it seems that Lincoln’s kindliness and 
mercy have been overstressed; more important was his patient force- 
fulness. For patience is another hallmark of the highest statesmanship; 
both Washington and Lincoln were possessed of infinite patience. 
But Lincoln’s most effective quality was an acute sense of timing, “the 
power to comprehend exactly the forces that affect the minds of 
people and to discern what they desire and will support.” 

As it was Jefferson Davis’ task to create a nation, so it was Lincoln’s 
to preserve one; and he did it, first, by bringing home to the people 
the moral nature of the struggle, second, by identifying the cause of 
the Union with the vindication of democracy, and third, by lifting the 
people to a conception of their suffering as “but one brief event in 
the long march of mankind to happier goals.” In so doing, says Nevins, 
he achieved more than statesmanship; he became “a seer, a prophet, 
a poet.” 

Seldom is more wisdom packed within such narrow covers than will 
be found in these essays. The author characterizes them as “an invita- 
tion to thought on the question of statesmanship in time of crisis,” 
and as such they will reward even those who may disagree with some 
of his conclusions, or those who, seeking error, notice his statement 
that Lincoln made only four changes in his cabinet, whereas actually 
he made six. Rich in background, keen in insight, and written in a 
delightful style, these are gems of historical craftsmanship. 


Springfield, Illinois BENJAMIN P. THOMAS 
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The Negro in the Civil War. By Benjamin Quarles. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1953. Pp. xviii, 379. Bibliography. $5.00.) 


This is the first comprehensive treatment of the Negro in the Civil 
War. George W. Williams’ History of the Negro Troops in the War 
of the Rebellion (1888) and the other nineteenth-century works on 
the subject by Joseph T. Wilson and William Wells Brown focused 
attention almost exclusively on military activities. Bell I. Wiley’s 
revealing study of Southern Negroes, 1861-1865 (1938) necessarily 
avoided any extensive treatment of Negroes outside the South. This 
volume deals with Negroes on the home front as well as on the field 
of battle, in the North as well as in the South. From the bombardment 
of Sumter to the surrender at Appomattox Negroes were, in one way 
or another, a part of the struggle. And it would appear that the author 
has succeeded in discovering and describing every conceivable part 
that they played. 

Negroes were anxious to get into the fight, but, despite their per- 
sistent efforts, they were forced to wait until the political as well as 
the military position of the Union favored such a step. This did not 
come until 1863, and by the end of the war more than 180,000 Negroes 
had enlisted in the Union army. They doubtless would also have 
donned the Confederate gray in considerable numbers, except that 
the South could not bring itself to accept the Negro as a comrade in 
arms until it was too late. 

Negroes in the Union army can hardly be described as comrades 
in arms, for discrimination in pay, equipment, and duty assignments 
was common, especially in the early months of Negro enlistment. At 
times morale was low because of obvious discriminatory treatment. 
Meanwhile, casualties were high. Negroes were frequently thrown 
into battle without even the rudimentary instructions as to how to 
handle their weapons. Professor Quarles makes no extravagant claims 
for the effectiveness of such soldiers in the heat of battle. They ap- 
parently sought to compensate in devotion and determination for what 
they lacked in training. In such instances the author is content to let 
their superior officers speak in praise of them. 

Negroes served not only as soldiers but also as spies, scouts, and 
nurses. They worked in the factories and on the farms. As free work- 
ers in the North and as impressed slaves in the South they worked on 
bridges, fortifications, harbors, and other installations. They con- 
tributed money for the relief of the less fortunate. They attended 
school in preparation for new responsibilities, and they were con- 
stantly urging, in Washington and elsewhere, a greater recognition 
of their rights as free men. 

Professor Quarles, fully appreciative of the dramatic aspects of the 
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war and with ample skill and imagination in handling his materials, 
provides numerous instances of sorrow and suffering, of pleasure and 
exultation. There is the exciting story of the delivery of the Confed- 
erate ship, The Planter, to the Union navy by the Negro pilot, Robert 
Smalls. There is the tragic story of the ill-fated assault on Fort Wagner 
as well as the “scathing ordeal” at Milliken’s Bend. Running through 
much of the story is the mounting emotional involvement of thousands 
of Negroes as they came to appreciate the full significance of the 
struggle in their own lives. 

In devoting attention to the role of a particular group in a vast 
enterprise that involves numerous forces and groups, there is both 
the danger and the temptation to stress, to an excessive degree, the 
role of the group under consideration. It should be remembered, 
however, that this is only a part of the story, and even the most scrupu- 
lous and fair-minded author might be misunderstood by a reader who 
does not bear this in mind. The author is not altogether convincing 
when describing and explaining the exemplary conduct of the Negro 
soldier. And when one recalls the anxiety of many Negroes to serve 
the Confederacy, he is not altogether certain that Negroes appreciated 
the full implications of the struggle, at least not in the early days of 
the war. On the whole, however, Professor Quarles has succeeded 
in keeping the Negro’s part in the war in its proper relation to the 
whole story. This part of the story is an absorbing one, told with 
skill and charm. 


Howard University JoHN Hope FRANKLIN 


Victory Rode the Rails: The Strategic Place of the Railroads in the 
Civil War. By George Edgar Turner. (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 1953. Pp. xiv, 419. Maps, illustrations, notes. 
$4.50. ) 


Clio, Muse of History, is not above playing pranks upon her de- 
votees. There is hardly an historian who has not been stung by her 
half-whimsical malice, but for an especially large number of us her 
favorite practical joke has been the near-simultaneous publication of 
partly overlapping works in the same field. We have seen much of 
this sort of trickery of late in subjects as widely diverse as Eleanor 
of Aquitaine and John C. Calhoun. But the latest example, which 
involves railroading in the American Civil War, represents Clio at her 
perverse best. Otherwise why should the record have remained so 
bare for nearly ninety years, only to be filled with three full-length 
studies since the autumn of 1952? 
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This reviewer, as a fellow victim with Mr. Turner, does not mean 
to begrudge the appearance of another volume about Civil War rail- 
roads. Indeed, Victory Rode the Rails deals with the entire subject 
from a new and useful line of approach and proceeds to its announced 
destination like a well-lubricated locomotive. Thomas Weber's The 
Northern Railroads in the Civil War and Black's The Railroads of the 
Confederacy emphasize the effect of the first railroad war upon rail- 
roads; Turner, as his title implies, is primarily interested in the effect 
of railroads upon the first railroad war. To be sure, there is some un- 
avoidable repetition, and the conclusions drawn furnish nothing very 
new, but it cannot be said that Mr. Turner has been, like the rail car- 
riers of the post-bellum era, unnecessarily competitive. The gaps in 
Weber and Black are wide; Turner fills many of them. Of particular 
interest are his treatment of railroad strategy in the Antietam and 
Gettysburg campaigns and his evaluation of transportation logistics 
in the opening phases of the struggle along the Virginia frontier. 
Moreover, as a student of railroads on both sides of the firing line, 
he has achieved a sense of balance that the other works often lack. 

Railroad historians are railroad fans at heart and take peculiar en- 
joyment in the discovery of technical errors in the work of others. 
Victory Rode the Rails does not afford, however, a promising oppor- 
tunity for this kind of vicarious pleasure; its lapses are extraordinarily 
few. The purist might point out that the Baltimore & Ohio was not 
the southernmost railroad to possess a ten-wheel locomotive in 1861, 
that General Beauregard did not get all his equipment out of Corinth 
in 1862, and that there was no complete east and west line across 
central Alabama in 1863 and 1864. Nor does Mr. Turner mention the 
only completely military railroad built by the Confederacy, which, 
early in 1862, connected the principal southern railhead at Manassas 
Junction with Johnston’s trenches at Centreville. It must be admitted, 
however, that this last matter also fails to appear in the reviewer's 
own Railroads of the Confederacy. 

The sins of any good railroad historian tend to be those of omission— 
and Mr. Turner is a good railroad historian. The intense scholar will 
regret his comparative neglect of manuscript and other primary sources. 
Turner provides an excellent description of Longstreet’s railroad move 
to Chickamauga and leaves out the association therewith of F. W. 
Sims. A laudable capacity for emphasizing the significant would have 
been strengthened by a discussion of the transfer of the Confederate 
Army of Tennessee from Mississippi to North Carolina in the closing 
weeks of the war. 

Yet none of these things is of sufficient importance to detract from 
the general feeling of competence that pervades the entire volume. 
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Indeed, Mr. Turner has not only succeeded in giving us an admirable 
discussion of the strategic place of railroads in the Civil War—he has 
provided a brilliant study of the principal military operations of the 
conflict. Black and Weber presuppose a modicum of Civil War knowl- 
edge on the part of the reader; Turner can be undertaken by any 
neophyte with pleasure and profit. And if he hasn’t produced a com- 
pletely definitive treatment of the tracks and trains of the early sixties, 
it is probable that no succeeding work will prove more satisfactory 
to the general reader. For Victory Rode the Rails, this reviewer can 
only raise his lamp in an approving “highball.” 


Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut Rosert C. Brack III 


“Co. Aytch,” Maury Grays, First Tennessee Regiment; or, A Side Show 
of the Big Show. By Sam R. Watkins. With an introduction by 
Bell Irvin Wiley. (Jackson, Tennessee: McCowat-Mercer Press, 
1952. Pp. 236. Illustrations. $5.00.) 


Kind and gentle reader mine, as Sam Watkins would say, I cannot 
write a better review of this Civil War memoir than that found in 
Mr. Wiley’s comprehensive introduction which points up incisively 
the book’s defects, merits, and striking features. 

Mr. Wiley has left out nothing here that ought to go in. His intro- 
duction is his main contribution; for he has not burdened the context 
with numerous notes, even though Watkins, writing solely from mem- 
ory some twenty years after the events took place, made many mistakes 
of detail. The editor has footnoted only the more important mistakes. 
By design, therefore, he has preserved the full flavor of this humble, 
witty soldier's vivid narrative—his Gilded Age prose, his prejudices, 
and his stark realism. 

Watkins first published his war experiences serially in his home 
town newspaper, the Columbia (Tennessee) Herald; 2,000 copies 
were printed in book form in 1882, and another 2,000 copies by the 
Chattanooga Times in 1900. Copies of these limited editions have 
long since been hard to obtain even at high prices. In this, the third 
edition, Mr. Wiley has dug up more information about Watkins than 
has previously been known, including rare photographs. 

Born near Columbia, Tennessee, Sam Watkins there attended Jack- 
son College and did clerical work in a grocery store. When war came 
he rushed to the colors as a private and joined the Maury Grays which 
became Company H (Ittenshun, Company Aytch!) of the First Ten- 
nessee Regiment. This regiment was soon sent to the Shenandoah 
Valley and eventually assigned to Stonewall Jackson, whom the men 
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called “Fool Tom Jackson” because he marched them so hard. Watkins 
was a toughened soldier nevertheless when he returned with his com- 
pany to face Grant in Tennessee early in 1862. First engaged in 
combat at Shiloh, he shared for the rest of the war the plain soldier's 
fate in the Army of Tennessee—wearily marching, standing monot- 
onous picket duty, charging into the enemy, killing men and seeing his 
friends killed, retreating, half starving, foraging, and wishing the war 
over. 

In addition to Watkins’ errors of memory, his book must be criti- 
cized on the score of his prejudices. He does not spare the officers. 
He is inclined to exaggerate the merits of some and the defects of 
others. Patrick R. Cleburne was “the best General of the Army of 
Tennessee”; Benjamin F. Cheatham deserved “immortality” because 
he led his men into battle; George Maney was noted for “gallantry 
and bravery”; Lucius E. Polk (he who at twenty-five would have 
passed for a girl but for his mustache and goatee) was “fearless”; 
Joseph E. Johnston, whose replacement by Hood was the “saddest 
chapter” in Sam’s experiences, was “worshipped by his men” and had 
“greater military insight” than any other southern general; John B. 
Hood though noble and gallant was “a failure in every particular” as 
a general; Braxton Bragg, a “merciless tyrant,” who hard-drove his 
ill-fed soldiers and was pleased with their “hungry-dog look,” was 
hated by his men. 

Sam and his buddies had nothing but scorn for cowardly officers, 
“yaller dog” staff officers, and commissaries with “gizzards to grease,” 
any of whom might be greeted from the ranks with the derisive call 
of “coo sheep; baa, baa black sheep; flicker, flicker; ain’t you ashamed 
of yourself!” 

Watkins likes to poke good-natured fun at pompous, cowardly, or 
“high larnt” LL.D. chaplains whom only the generals could under- 
stand. But for some of the chaplains he has high praise. Bishop- 
General Leonidas Polk and Chaplain Charles T. Quintard, noted for 
their bravery and purity, were favorites. 

Not all of Sam’s barbs are aimed at officers. Windjamming, glory- 
seeking, cowardly privates fare no better. And it is the private of all 
types with whom he is mostly concerned—the “under strata,” “us boys” 
who took “a small part in the fracas.” Reader mine, says he, I remem- 
ber only the little things. 

With simple modesty, irrepressible humor, and an undertone of 
abiding religion, he captures the plain soldier's thrill of victory and 
humiliation of defeat. One sees men gambling, drinking “singlings,” 
and “thirsting” for tobacco. One sees Sam eating mussels, frying rats, 
stealing roasting ears, “swapping” with Yankees; being entertained by 
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beautiful ladies looking “good enough to eat”; and skipping camp to 
visit his girl back home. And one gazes in horror with Sam at his 
friends as their legs were torn off and their bowels scattered over the 
ground; at dead men piled up like cordwood, twelve deep; and at 
huge piles of rotting legs and arms outside the Atlanta hospital. 

As Mr. Wiley says, no other memoir of a southern participant is 
richer in intimate detail of common soldier life. 


University of Virginia EpwWaArRD YOUNGER 


The Forging of American Socialism: Origins of the Modern Move- 
ment. By Howard H. Quint. (Columbia: University of South 
Carolina Press, 1953. Pp. xii, 409. Bibliography. $6.00. ) 


In one of the provocative chapters in The Growth of the American 
Republic, Morison and Commager interpreted labor’s convulsive but 
ineffective attempts to adjust to the rise of big business and the na- 
tionalization of industry as due to the inability of labor to act as a 
unit or to agree upon the nature of the problem, the instrument of 
action, or the proper objectives. In like manner, Howard H. Quint’s 
The Forging of American Socialism is concerned with difficulties faced 
by socialists in the American republic in the arbitrary time period 
from 1886 to the creation in 1901 of a national Socialist party still 
beset by doctrinal differences and unable to command all socialist 
factions in the country. 

To appreciate the perplexities faced by socialists at work in this 
period is to enumerate a few of the stumbling blocks. The insistence 
of a Henry George upon the single tax, the emphasis of the Populists 
upon the free coinage of silver, the perseverance of a Samuel Gompers 
in keeping the American Federation of Labor working within the 
capitalistic framework meant that collectivist crusaders vied with pow- 
erful contestants who were seeking and obtaining ideological approval 
and support of the rebellious minority, be they farmers or laborers. 

It is Professor Quint’s strong contention in his preface that American 
socialism owed more of its inspiration to Edward Bellamy’s Looking 
Backward than it did to Karl Marx’s Das Kapital. An excellent chapter 
is devoted to Bellamy who made socialism respectable. Among other 
forgers of American socialism commanding Quint’s special attention 
are W. D. P. Bliss, Episcopal minister, George D. Herron, Congrega- 
tional minister, Julius Augustus Wayland, editor, and Eugene V. Debs, 
who, the author would remind his readers, did not suddenly emerge 
a socialist after serving a jail term for defying a court injunction 
during the Pullman strike. In one of his most striking characterizations 
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Quint pictures Daniel DeLeon as not appreciating the extent to which 
the American tradition “emphasized social solidarity as opposed to 
class antagonism, compromise and pragmatic give-and-take rather 
than unbending doctrinaire revolutionary determinism, and individual 
freedom of choice and dissent instead of dictation from arbitrary 
authoritarian leadership.” The non-Marxist, rather than the Marxist, 
side of the socialist story is to Quint deserving of emphasis. 

The various convention proceedings, resolution squabbles, and po- 
litical jockeying of delegates make for tedious reading at times. Yet 
these become a necessary part of the internecine struggle for control 
of party and of policy in the formative period. In the construction 
of his excellent account of the early collectivist protest in America 
the author is to be praised for writing a bibliographical essay rather 
than relisting sources found in footnotes. Socialist and nonsocialist 
newspapers, magazines, and proceedings of conventions constitute 
the bulk of the principal primary sources, and comments on their 
value, character, and location are pertinent. Professor Quint fulfills 
his objective of showing both European and American influences 
affecting the socialist movement in the United States, and proves 
himself adept in dealing with the original contributions of the early 


American socialists whether they were Marxists, Fabians, or Christian 
Socialists. 


University of Arkansas Witu1aM T. Douerty, Jr. 


The Tidelands Oil Controversy: A Legal and Historical Analysis. By 
Ernest R. Bartley. (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1953. Pp. 
xii, 312. Appendix, table of cases. $5.00.) 


The reviewer of this book was just about to write that it was not 
quite seasonable since it constituted a work of special pleading on 
an issue already finally determined, when lo, there comes news that 
the state of Alabama is suing to challenge the congressional disposition 
of the marginal seas controversy. So since the last word is yet to be 
said, albeit with little likelihood of exciting consequences, it may be 
that an argumentative history of the issue is still of current interest. 

While the account is couched in the style of objective study rather 
than partisan debate, the subtle conclusions which march side by side 
with its factual story must, with perhaps one exception, impress the 
reader with being those of an advocate. Beginning with its very title, 
defended on the theory that since the public has been successfully 
led to confuse marginal sea floors with tidelands the inaccuracy may 
as well be perpetuated, it proceeds to set forth the background and 
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history of “the tidelands oil controversy” in a light strongly favorable 
to the states, especially Texas. 

Little fault is to be found with the factual aspects of the effort, nor 
can it be fairly charged that it does not properly represent the re- 
spective contentions of the adversaries, but it is replete with con- 
clusions that have been vigorously and reasonably disputed. For 
example, the argument that Texas has a better claim than other states 
to its adjacent sea bottom because the resolution which admitted Texas 
into the Union on an “equal footing” with its sister states was uni- 
lateral and never verbally accepted by Texas, is sympathetically en- 
tertained, and the doctrine of estoppel by laches is set forth as meriting 
much more than the short shrift accorded it by the Supreme Court. 
This is not to say that the author appears to be biased in favor of 
every argument that occurred to counsel for the states. He does con- 
cede that Louisiana’s insistence that her dominion extends to include 
oil deposits twenty-five miles offshore is perhaps stretching territorial 
sovereignty to somewhat unusual lengths. 

The book’s criticisms of the Court’s decisions are predicated upon 
the proposition that the judges dodged the issue of title which counsel 
for both sides thought determinative and decided the controversy 
on the issue of “paramount powers,” a criticism that Justice Frank- 
furter made quite pointedly in his barbed dissent. Indeed the author 
of the book suspects that the whole plan of deciding the cases on the 
question of paramount powers was cooked up in the California case 
as the only plausible way to forefend against the strength of the argu- 
ment that, on the basis of the state’s unique history, would be made 
in the oncoming Texas case. Having foreseen, he thinks, that Texas’ 
claim of title was stronger than California’s, the Court took time by 
the forelock and fortified itself against the foreseen strength of the 
Texas claim by declaring ahead of time that the question of mere title 
would not be controlling. Of course whether Justice Black and those 
who agreed with him in the California case were so farsighted and 
devious as suspected is something that baffles investigation. 

Since it would be a task of appalling magnitude to read the volumi- 
nous congressional debates and legal arguments on the subject (the 
original California answer alone ran into 822 printed pages) students 
in the future will find it convenient to get at the historical aspects of 
the controversy by reference to this book. They will not, however, 
be likely to accept its conclusions as those of an objective reporter 
or a completely unbiased critic. 


Vanderbilt University CHARLOTTE WILLIAMS 
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CoMMUNICATIONS 
October 13, 1953 
The Managing Editor of the Journal of Southern History: 

When I returned to the campus this fall from a summer’s tour in 
Europe my attention was drawn to Professor Robert H. Woody’s 
review of my Schuyler Colfax in your issue of May, 1953. May I have 
a bit of space to attempt to correct what I feel are some misleading 
statements and implications? The reviewer says the “author relies 
heavily upon the biography of Colfax by Hollister, his brother-in-law, 
but he also uses newspapers and numerous manuscript collections.” 
I think that if the footnotes are checked, the reader will find that 
the proportion of citations to all secondary works is small as compared 
to the citations to primary sources. Hollister is only one of those 
secondary works and so the proportion of citations to him is still 
smaller. Furthermore, many, if not most, of the citations to Hollister 
are quotations from primary materials, especially letters, which are 
now widely scattered and not available. 

The reviewer also states that one of the faults of my biography is 
that “the author seems not to have made up his mind about Colfax, 
and for that reason is unable to give the reader a clear and positive 
interpretation.” I am not sure that I know what the reviewer means 
by making up my mind, but if he means that I have had difficulty in 
deciding whether Colfax was a saint or a devil I shall have to plead 
guilty. In fact, I have had no difficulty in concluding that he was a 
very human being somewhere in between the above two categories, 
with some weaknesses and some strong points, as I think the book 
points out. Furthermore, I believe in the soundness of the teaching 
which says that where the evidence is conflicting and not clear, as 
some of it is in the case of Colfax, one must fit his language to the 
condition of the evidence. Where there is conflicting evidence, I am 
inclined to give the subject the benefit of any reasonable doubt. I 
believe that what some call “McCarthyism” should be avoided in 
historical writing as well as in current political life. 

I suppose there are cases where scholars can view the same evidence 
and have some honest differences as to conclusions. If Professor 
Woody has looked over the source materials and has come to con- 
clusions about Colfax different from mine then I have nothing further 
to say. Or if in addition he has seen some material on Colfax which 
I have not seen and has based his conclusions on the total evidence, 
then I should be happy to know about the additional material. In 
any case our goal as research workers should be not what do other 
historians say but, what do the records say? And then let the chips 
fall where they will. But the historian who gives “positive” conclusions 
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and interpretations in cases of conflicting evidence is not, as I see it, 
making much of a contribution to knowledge. I am always suspicious 
of such interpretations. 


Wiiarp H. Smirn 


October 26, 1953 


The Managing Editor of the Journal of Southern History: 

I wish to make only a brief comment on Professor Smith’s communi- 
cation. I am glad he is stating his thoughts on my review, if perchance 
I have done him an injustice. The review expressed my considered 
judgment and was based upon what I hope was a thoughtful and 
impartial reading of the book. I doubt if it would be fair, or even 
proper, to determine the extent of one’s reliance upon a source by 
the mere counting of footnotes. I regret Professor Smith’s reference 
to “McCarthyism.” I hope no other reader of the review thought I 
was calling upon Professor Smith to practice that technique in his- 
torical writing. 


Rosert H. Woopy 




















Historical News and Notices 


THE ASSOCIATION 


The following committee appointments for the year 1954 have been 
made by Francis B. Simkins, the president of the Southern Historical 
Association: Committee on Program: Ottis C. Skipper, Mississippi 
State College for Women, chairman; George W. Adams, Colorado 
College; Wilfred H. Callcott, University of South Carolina; Frank L. 
Owsley, University of Alabama; Walter Richardson, Lou‘siana State 
University; and Edward Younger, University of Virginia. Committee 
on Membership: J. Harvey Young, Emory University, chairman; Henry 
T. Malone, Atlanta Division, University of Georgia; Jack K. Williams, 
Clemson College; Frontis W. Johnston, Davidson College; Marvin W. 
Schlegel, Longwood College; Festus P. Summers, West Virginia Uni- 
versity; William D. Hoyt, Jr., Loyola College, Baltimore; Dewey W. 
Grantham, Jr., Vanderbilt University; William Pratt Dale, Il, Howard 
College; James S. Ferguson, Millsaps College; John Duffy, Louisiana 
State University; John T. Duncan, Texas A. & M. College; James L. 
Bugg, Jr., University of Missouri; O. A. Hilton, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College; Ted R. Worley, Arkansas History Commission; Rhea A. Tay- 
lor, University of Kentucky; and Venila Lovina Shores, Florida State 
University. Committee on Local Arrangements: Robert H. Wienefeld, 
University of South Carolina, chairman. The Committee on Nomina- 
tions and other members of the Committee on Local Arrangements 
will be announced later. 

The twentieth annual meeting of the Association will be held in 
Columbia, South Carolina, November 11-13, 1954. The headquarters 
hotel will be the Hotel Columbia. 


PERSONAL 


The University of Texas announces the appointment of Archibald 
R. Lewis as chairman of the department of history. Barnes F. Lathrop, 
who has been promoted to professor, was on leave the first semester 
of 1953-1954, as was Oliver H. Radkey. Otis A. Pease has been ap- 
pointed instructor in history, and William A. Bultmann of Arkansas 
State Teachers College has been appointed for a year as visiting asso- 
ciate professor of English history. Fulmer Mood and William R. 
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Braisted have returned to their positions after a year’s leave of ab- 
sence. Coral H. Tullis has gone on modified service. 


Dirk W. Jellema has been appointed instructor in medieval history 
at West Virginia University. 


At Mississippi Southern College Porter L. Fortune, Jr., has been 
made dean of the Basic College and professor of history. 


Royal G. Hall has been appointed visiting professor and Evans C. 
Johnson assistant professor in the department of history at Stetson 
University for the current academic year. 


Louisiana State University announces the appointment of T. Harry 
Williams as Boyd professor of history. John Duffy, formerly of North- 
western Louisiana State College, and George B. Tindall, formerly of 
the Woman's College of the University of North Carolina, have been 
appointed assistant professors in the department. Robert B. Holtman 
returned in the fall from a year’s sabbatical leave. 


Helen Jane Greene has been promoted to the rank of professor in 
the department of history and political science at Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women. 


Sanford W. Higginbotham of the University of Mississippi has been 
appointed associate editor of the Journal of Mississippi History. Per- 
sons who have manuscripts which they wish to have considered for 
publication in the Journal should send them to Professor Higgin- 
botham. J. Allen Cabaniss, who has been on leave for a year at the 
Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton University, has now re- 
turned to the University of Mississippi. 


Joseph H. Lehmann, formerly of the Air University staff, has been 
appointed assistant professor of history at the University of Alabama. 


Frank M. Laney, doctoral candidate at the University of Virginia, 
has accepted an appointment as associate professor of history at Mill- 
saps College. 


James A. Rawley, formerly of Hunter College, has been appointed 
associate professor and chairman of the history department at Sweet 
Briar College, replacing Jessie M. Fraser, who has retired. 


Philip D. Uzee, formerly instructor in history at Louisiana State 
University, has accepted an appointment to the faculty of Francis T. 
Nicholls Junior College. 


Herbert Weaver, professor of history at Vanderbilt University, has 
been made acting chairman of the department. 
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At the University of Richmond Noble E. Cunningham, Jr., has been 
appointed assistant professor of history, and Wesley N. Laing and 
Albert H. Woodruff, doctoral candidates at the University of Virginia, 
have accepted appointments as instructors in the department. 


William J. Griffith has been named acting chairman of the history 
department at Tulane University. The university also announces the 
promotion of John R. Hubbard to an associate professorship and his 
appointment as dean of Sophie Newcomb College. John L. Snell, for- 
merly of the University of Wichita, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of history at Tulane. Donald R. Dudley of the University of 
Birmingham, served as visiting professor during the fall term while 
Nels M. Bailkey of Tulane was in England lecturing at the University 
of Birmingham. 


David L. Smiley has been promoted to associate professor in the 
social science department of Wake Forest College. In December 
Professor Smiley read a paper on “Cassius M. Clay and Southern In- 
dustrialism” before the Filson Club in Louisville, Kentucky. 


Lawrence R. Nichols has been appointed assistant professor of his- 
tory at Queens College. 


Marvin R. Farley, Western Carolina College, is on leave this year 
to work towards his doctorate in history. Mrs. Susie S. Taylor is sub- 
stituting for Professor Farley. 


GRANTS AND AWARDS 


At the annual meeting of the North Carolina State Literary and 
Historical Association in December, Hugh F. Rankin, graduate stu- 
dent at the University of North Carolina, received the R. D. W. Connor 
Award for his article, “The Moore’s Creek Bridge Campaign,” pub- 
lished in the North Carolina Historical Review (January, 1953). The 
Mayflower Society Award went to LeGette Blythe and Mary T. Martin 
Sloop for their book, Miracle in the Hills. The Sir Walter Raleigh 
Award was presented to Inglis Fletcher for her series of North Caro- 
lina historical novels and to Frances Gray Patton for her collection 
of short stories, The Finer Things of Life. 


Lewis Hanke, director of the Institute of Latin American Studies 
of the University of Texas, received a grant from the State Depart- 
ment to visit and lecture for three months in the summer of 1953 in 
Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Paraguay, and Peru, and to gather materials 
on the history of Potosi, a research project which was further aided 
by a grant from the American Philosophical Society. 
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Barnes F. Lathrop, University of Texas, has received a grant from 
the university's Research Institute to enable him to complete a book 
on certain Louisiana sugar planters during the Civil War. 


HIsTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The annual meeting of the Texas State Historical Association will 
be held on April 30-May 1, 1954. 


The Old Capital Historical Society was organized in Milledgeville, 
Georgia, in May, 1953, and has been incorporated under the laws of 
Georgia. Mrs. Edwin Allen has been chosen president of its board of 
trustees. More than two thousand dollars has been raised for the use 
of the society in promoting historical interests in Milledgeville and 
Baldwin County. 


At the annual meeting of the Texas Academy of Science at Gal- 
veston in December, Nannie M. Tilley, East Texas State Teachers 
College, read a paper on “Observations of a Yankee Soldier in the 
Brownsville Area of Texas in 1863-64,” and A. Elizabeth Taylor, Texas 
State College for Women, spoke on “Some Phases of the Woman Suf- 
frage Movement in Arkansas and Texas.” 


More than three hundred members attended the meeting of the 
North Louisiana Historical Association at Shreveport in October. 
Garnie W. McGinty, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, spoke on “The 
Problems Faced by Our Association.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


The archives of the University of Kentucky recently acquired a val- 
uable collection of President Zachary Taylor papers, which includes 
letters by Taylor, James K. Polk, Millard Fillmore, William L. Marcy, 
Edmund Pendleton Gaines, and Governors Isaac Johnson of Louisiana, 
John M. Morehead of North Carolina, and William F. Johnston of 
Pennsylvania. One letter, to Colonel William Wallace Smith Bliss, 
Taylor's son-in-law and private secretary, is signed by five members 
of Taylor's cabinet. The forty items in the collection were in private 
hands until their purchase by J. Stephen Watkins, who presented them 
to the University of Kentucky. 


For the past five years (1948-1953) the Oral History Research Office 
at Columbia University has been holding tape-recorded interviews 
with persons prominent in the nation’s affairs. More than one hundred 
memoirs have already been submitted to the Special Collections De- 
partment of Columbia University Libraries. Among those whose 
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memoirs have been submitted are William H. Allen, William H. Ander- 
son, Martin C. Ansorge, Boris A. Bakhmeteff (closed), William S. 
Bennet, Henry Bruere, George F. Chandler, George H. Combs, Jr. 
(closed), Frederic R. Coudert, William W. Cumberland, James F. 
Curtis, Malcolm W. Davis, F. Trubee Davison (closed), William A. 
Delano, Robert L. Duffus, Guy Emerson, James W. Gerard, Arthur 
Krock, Albert D. Lasker, Ormsby McHarg, Langdon P. Marvin, Her- 
bert L. May, Carl E. Milliken, Robert L. O'Brian (closed), Edward 
A. O'Neal, William Phillips, De Witt C. Poole, Jackson E. Reynolds, 
George Rublee, Gerhart H. Seger, Nathan Straus (closed), Thomas 
D. Thacher, Norman M. Thomas, Rexford G. Tugwell (closed), Eva 
MacDonald Valesh, James P. Warburg (closed), Allen Wardwell 
(closed), Henry A. Wallace (closed), and Stanley Washburn. 

In the field of radio a study of radio broadcasting was conducted 
for a year and a half (1950-1951), partly as an experiment to de- 
termine the advantages and disadvantages of dealing with numerous 
persons in one general field, but chiefly as an attempt to collect source 
materials, still available, covering the history of a significant American 
industry. Altogether some fifty reminiscences of men and women who 
saw and participated in the development of radio broadcasting have 
been submitted to the Library, and at least fifteen more are expected 
to be added to this number. Research engineers, network executives, 
government officials, individual station owners and managers, news 
analysts, musical directors, and persons responsible for children’s pro- 
grams, forums, sports broadcasts, radio sales, and other activities are 
included among the reminiscences now available for use. Among the 
individuals represented are E. F. W. Alexanderson, O. H. Caldwell, 
Herbert Hoover, Mark Woods, H. V. Kaltenborn, W. E. Harkness, and 
Lyman Bryson. 


The papers of Whitelaw Reid (1837-1912) have been presented to 
the Library of Congress by his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Helen Rogers 
Reid, and her son, Whitelaw Reid. The approximately 30,000 unbound 
manuscripts and 170 volumes cover most of Mr. Reid’s distinguished 
career. A series of scrapbooks, evidently kept at the time, deal with 
his early journalistic work in Ohio and Washington, D. C. The files 
of correspondence date from about 1869, when he was managing 
editor of the New York Tribune, and continue through the years of 
his service as editor-in-chief, and through his diplomatic career as 
United States Minister to France (1889-1892), member of the Amer- 
ican Peace Commission to Paris (1898), and United States Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James (1905-1912). There is a substantial file of 
addresses, both drafts and final copies, which also includes Mr. Reid’s 
correspondence about his speaking engagements. When preliminary 
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organization of the papers has been completed they will be available 
for use under Library restrictions. 

Some 27,000 papers of Norman H. Davis (1878-1944) have been 
received by the Library as a gift of the Council on Foreign Relations, 
Inc. The papers cover most of Mr. Davis’ public career, beginning 
with his contributions to the work of the Paris Peace Conference of 
1919. They contain valuable materials relating to his services to the 
League of Nations, his work with such organizations as the Foreign 
Policy Association and the Council on Foreign Relations, and his years 
as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and Undersecretary of State. 
There are also files relating to the International Monetary and Eco- 
nomic Conference and the Disarmament Conference, both held in 
1933, the 1935 London Naval Conference, and the Brussels Conference 
of 1937. The Davis papers will be closed to general research for two 
years, after which most of them will be available for use under Library 
restrictions. 

The papers of the late Senator Robert A. Taft, which are being de- 
posited in the Library, will be withheld, for the time being, from 
public examination and private view. 

A full documentary account of the Civil War military career of 
General Ulysses S. Grant—from the time he first took command of 
Federal forces on August 8, 1861, until he became President of the 
United States on March 4, 1869—is contained in 62 volumes of head- 
quarters records which were given to the Library by General Ulysses 
S. Grant III, grandson of the Civil War commander-in-chief. This 
unique set of records, which was the General’s personal property, in- 
cludes copies of letters, telegrams, and memoranda sent and received, 
and general and special orders issued, in connection with operations 
from headquarters during the eight-year period. Other earlier material 
received by the Library includes a manuscript volume containing 
Joseph N. Nicollet’s record of astronomical observations on latitude 
and longitude made at various points along the east coast of the United 
States, 1832-1833; and a microfilm copy of the personal papers of Sir 
Robert Liston while British Minister to the United States (1795-1802), 
from originals in the National Library of Scotland. 


The personal papers of Hamilton Holt, with literary memorabilia 
and a library on world peace, have been given by his children—Mrs. 
Joseph Rosenthal, Mrs. Maurice Rotival, John E. Holt, and George C. 
Holt—to the Mills Memorial Library of Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Florida. Besides books and pamphlets, the collection includes cor- 
respondence, nineteen scrapbooks of newspaper clippings, and manu- 
scripts of speeches and articles. Among periodicals are bound volumes 
of the Independent, of which Holt was managing editor and editor 
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from 1897 to 1922. His editorials and other writings in the Independent 
for the years 1914-1922 are initialed by him. These files plus partially 
marked volumes previously given to Rollins by Holt constitute an in- 
valuable set of the journal from 1872 to 1922. Holt’s papers reveal 
his activities on behalf of race relations, labor, women’s rights, edu- 
cation, political and social reform, and especially international peace. 
Most of the Holt papers pertain to the twenty-four years he was 
president of Rollins College. The papers have been used by Warren 
Keuhl, whose biography of Holt is being submitted to Northwestern 
University as a doctoral dissertation. 

Under the editorship of Lawrence S. Thompson, director of libraries 
of the University of Kentucky, the Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries announces the inauguration of the ACRL Microcard 
Series. It will consist of ten to thirty monographic works every year, 
both in library science and bibliography. Number 2 is Martha Kester’s 
Stephen A. Douglas: a Bibliographical Study (1953), and there will 
be other historical studies published as future numbers. Orders for 
individual numbers or for the entire series may be placed with the 
Micropublication Service, University of Rochester Press. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“New Light on the Ark and the Dove,” by Bryden Bordley Hyde and 
Marion V. Brewington, in Maryland Historical Magazine (Sep- 
tember ). 

“A Land Speculator in the Opening of Western Maryland,” by Aubrey 
C. Land, ibid. 

“Compton, Talbot County,” by Charles F. C. Arensberg and James 
M. Arensberg, ibid. 

“The Army Flying School at College Park,” by William F. Lynd, ibid. 

“Catholic Political Thought in Colonial Maryland Government: 1632- 
1649,” by Thomas O’Brien Hanley, in the Historical Bulletin (No- 
vember ). 

“The Fruits of His [Robert (‘King’) Carter's] Labor,” by Samuel M. 
Bemiss, in Virginia Cavalcade (Summer). 

“They Even Had Convertibles [Eighteenth Century Pleasure Car- 
riages],” by Elizabeth Dabney Coleman, ibid. 

“The Evening of Their Glory [Madison, Marshall, and Monroe in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1829-1830],” by William H. Gaines, 
Jr., ibid. 

“The Public Hospital for Disordered Minds [Eastern State Hospital, 
Williamsburg],” by William H. Gaines, Jr., ibid. 

“President Thomas Lee of Virginia,” by William M. E. Rachal, ibid. 
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“President Monroe’s Return to Virginia [His Reburial in Richmond, 
1858],” by William M. E. Rachal, ibid. 

“In Ole Virginia [Thomas Nelson Page],” by Robert L. Scribner, ibid. 

“Virginia Repudiates Her Native Sons [in Presidential Elections, 1824- 
1852],” by James R. Short, ibid. 

“The French Huguenot Frontier Settlement of Manakin Town,” by 
James L. Bugg, Jr., in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy (October). 

“The Richmond Junto, 1800-1824,” by Harry Ammon, ibid. 

“‘Contrabands’ and Quakers in the Virginia Peninsula, 1862-1869,” by 
Richard L. Morton, ibid. 

“Freedmen’s Schools in Albemarle County During Reconstruction,” 
by Joseph C. Vance, ibid. 

“Ebenezer Pettigrew’s Efforts to Control the Marketing of His Crops,” 
by Bennett H. Wall, in Agricultural History (October). 

“Joseph Andrew Jackson Lightburn,” by Roy Bird Cook, in West Vir- 
ginia History (October). 

“Valley Falls: The Great Falls of the Tygarts Valley River,” by Ross 
B. Johnston, ibid. 

“Private Normal Schools in West Virginia,” by Roy C. Woods, ibid. 

“Kentucky Invades Ohio—1779,” by Charles G. Talbert, in the Register 
of the Kentucky Historical Society (July). 

“Some Descendants of the Washington Family in Jefferson County, 
Kentucky,” by Stratton O. Hammon, ibid. 

“Kentucky Colonization in Texas: A History of the Peters Colony,” 
Parts IV and V, by Seymour V. Connor, ibid. (July, October). 

“Henry Clay Comes Home to Kentucky,” by A. L. Crabb, ibid. (Octo- 
ber). 

“Pilot Knob and Eskippikithiki,” by Lucien Beckner, ibid. 

“From Pilot Knob to Boonesborough,” by J. T. Dorris, ibid. 

“The Great Kentucky Absconsion,” by Emmet V. Mittlebeeler, in the 
Filson Club History Quarterly (October). 

“Morgan’s Cavalry and the Home Guard at Augusta, Kentucky,” by 
Walter Rankins, ibid. 

“The Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary,” by Robert Stuart 
Sanders, ibid. 

“The Jesuits in Kentucky, 1831-1846,” by Francis X. Curran, in Mid- 
America (October ). 

“The Louisiana Purchase, 1803, and the Transfer of Upper Louisiana 
to the United States, 1804,” by Floyd C. Shoemaker, in Missouri 
Historical Review (October). 

“Remarks on Senator Allen McReynolds and the Bingham Portrait of 
Thomas Jefferson,” by Floyd C. Shoemaker, ibid. 
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“Early Oklahoma Artists,” by O. B. Jacobson and Jeanne d’Ucel, in 
the Chronicles of Oklahoma (Summer). 

“Perry Duke Maxwell,” by Charles Evans, ibid. 

“Restoration of the Worcester Cemetery, Old Park Hill,” by T. L. 
Ballenger, ibid. 

“The Sign Language of the Plains Indians of North America,” by Jerell 
R. Walker, ibid. 

“Confederate Government Relations with the Five Civilized Tribes,” 
Part I, by Ohland Morton, ibid. 

“Texanna,” by Carolyn Thomas Foreman, ibid. 


DocuUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Jerome and Betsy Cross the Atlantic,” by Dorothy M. Quynn and 
Frank F. White, Jr., in Maryland Historical Magazine (Septem- 
ber). 

“The Great John B. Minor and His Cousin Mary Face the War,” by 
L. Minor Blackford, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy (October). 

“The Historical Fraternity: Correspondence of Historians Grigsby, 
Henry, and Draper,” edited by William B. Hesseltine and Larry 
Gara, ibid. 

“Court Decisions Involving Trade Unions in North Carolina: A Bib- 
liography,” by M. H. Ross, in the North Carolina Historical Re- 
view (Otober). 

“A Further Note on Joseph Gales of Newark, Sheffield, and Raleigh,” 
by P. J. Wallis, ibid. 

“A ‘Yankee Teacher’ in North Carolina,” by Margaret Newbold Thorpe, 
edited by Richard L. Morton, ibid. 

“Amid the Strife: Further Correspondence of George Clinton Sted- 
man,” by Kurt F. Leidecker, in the Register of the Kentucky His- 
torical Society (July). 

“Foreign Travellers in the South, 1900-1950,” by Lawrence S. Thomp- 
son, ibid. 

“Joseph Desha, Letters and Papers,” by James A. Padgett, ibid. (Octo- 
ber). 

“The Ancestry of John Bell Hood,” by W. T. Black, ibid. 

“*A Youth of Good Morals’: Zachary Taylor Sends His Only Son to 
School,” by Holman Hamilton, in the Filson Club History Quar- 
terly (October). 

“Lyman C. Draper and the Shane Papers,” edited by William B. Hes- 
seltine and Larry Gara, ibid. 

“From Bethel, Missouri, to Aurora, Oregon: Letters of William Keil, 
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1855-1870,” Part I, translated by William G. Bek, in Missouri His- 
torical Review (October). 

“The Missouri Reader: Americans in the Valley,” Part XIII, edited 
by Ruby Matson Robins, ibid. 

“A Trip to Quapaw in 1903,” by Sister M. Laurence, edited by Velma 
Nieberding, in the Chronicles of Olkahoma (Summer). 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Dr. Thomas Cooper's Views in Retirement,” by Ernest M. Lander, Jr., 
in the South Carolina Historical Magazine (October). 

“The Fourth Estate of Sumter, South Carolina,” by Thomas McAlpin 
Stubbs, ibid. 

“DuBose Heyward: English-French Huguenot,” by Francis. Marion 
Durham, in Transactions of the Huguenot Society of South Caro- 
lina, No. 58. 

“Beaulieu Plantation,” by Robert Walker Groves, in the Georgia His- 
torical Quarterly (September). 

“Atlanta Journalism During the Confederacy,” by Henry T. Malone, 
ibid. 

“The Florida, Atlantic and Gulf Central Railroad,” by Paul E. Fenlon, 
in the Florida Historical Quarterly (October). 

“Spanish Interest in British Florida, and in the Progress of the Ameri- 
can Revolution,” by Mark F. Boyd and José Navarro Latorre, ibid. 

“Mary Gordon Duffee, Historian of the Hill Country,” by Virginia 
Pounds Brown and Jane Porter Nabers, in the Alabama Review 
(October). 

“Peter J. Hamilton, a Daughter's Recollection,” by Rachel-Duke Ham- 
ilton Cannon, ibid. 

“Reconstruction in Bullock County,” by Cecil E. McNair, in the Ala- 
bama Historical Quarterly (Spring). 

“The Days That Are No More, or Plantation Life as It Was, 1860- 
1866,” Part II, by Mrs. Ella Storrs Christian, ibid. 

“The Political Ideas of Winthrop Sargent, A New England Federalist 
on the Frontier,” by George B. Toulmin, in the Journal of Missis- 
sippi History (October). 

“Old Rodney; A Mississippi Ghost Town,” by Howard Mitcham, ibid. 

“Arkansas in the Secession Crisis,” by Jack B. Scroggs, in the Arkan- 
sas Historical Quarterly (Autumn). 

“The Blacks of Union County,” by Annie Laurie Spencer, ibid. 

“A Historical Sketch of Center Point,” by W. D. Lee, ibid. 

“The Presbyterian Church in Dardanelle, Arkansas,” by Ernestine 
Gravley, ibid. 

“The First State Fair of Texas,” by Hortense Warner Ward, in the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly (October). 
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“Texas Money,” by Louis Lenz, ibid. 

“The Taovayas Indians in Frontier Trade and Diplomacy, 1769-1779,” 
by Elizabeth Ann Harper, ibid. 

“New Mexico During the Civil War,” concluded, by William I. Wal- 
drip, in New Mexico Historical Review (October). 


DocuMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Some Letters of the Barnard Elliott Habersham Family, 1858-1868,” 
contributed by Sarah Agnes Wallace, in the South Carolina His- 
torical Magazine (October). 

“The Letter Book of General James Jackson, 1788-1796,” edited by 
Lilla M. Hawes, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (September ). 

“Some Sidelights on Education in Georgia in the 1860's,” edited by 
George W. Clower, ibid. 

“A Robert E. Lee Letter on Abandoning the South After the War,” 
edited by William Tate, ibid. 

“Georgia College Students, 1819-1845,” by Louis McHenry Hicky, in 
the Georgia Review (Fall). 

“The Election of 1876 in Florida,” by Marcellus L. Stearns, edited by 
Edward C. Williamson, in the Florida Historical Quarterly (Octo- 
ber ). 

“The Education of a Southern Girl,” Part I, by Frank L. Owsley, in 
the Alabama Review (October). 

“The History of Opelika and Her Agricultural Tributary Territory,” 
by Rev. F. L. Cherry (“Okossee”), in the Alabama Historical 
Quarterly (Vol. XV, No. 2). 

“Agricultural Statistics of Claiborne County, 1850 and 1860,” by Har- 
ris Gaylord Warren, in the Journal of Mississippi History (Octo- 
ber). 

“A Journey Over the Natchez Trace in 1792: A Document from the 
Archives of Spain,” translated and edited by Edward Hunter Ross 
and Dawson A. Phelps, ibid. 

“A Note on the Jersey Settlers of Adams County,” by W. M. Drake, 
ibid. 

“A Memoir of Charles McDermott, a Pioneer of Southeastern Arkan- 
sas,” edited by J. H. Atkinson, in the Arkansas Historical Quar- 
terly (Autumn). 

“Travel Books on Texas Published in Foreign Countries, 1900-1950,” 
by Lawrence S. Thompson, in the Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly (Autumn). 

“Texas Letter from John Hemphill to his Brother, James, in Tennes- 
see,” contributed by Arthur Beckwith, ibid. 
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GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“James Madison and the Hamilton Funding Plan: A Charge of In- 
consistency Investigated,” by Frank B. Costello, in the Historical 
Bulletin (November ). 

“Official and Industrial Aspects of Pharmacy in the Confederacy,” by 
Norman H. Franke, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (Septem- 
ber). 

“The Flags of the Confederacy,” by E. Merton Coulter, ibid. 

“The Church as a Social Center,” by Margaret Burr DesChamps, in 
Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society (September). 
“Presbyterians Approach the American Revolution,” concluded, by 

Leonard J. Kramer, ibid. 

“Archbishop Ireland’s Experiences as a Civil War Chaplain,” edited by 
James P. Shannon, in the Catholic Historical Review (October). 

“Lincoln, Benjamin Jonas and the Black Code,” by Charles M. Segal, in 
Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society (Autumn). 

“Pittsburgh's Negro Troops in the Civil War,” by George L. Davis, in 
the Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine (June). 

“Southwestern Chronicle: Was Sylvester Mowry a Secessionist?” by 
Clarence C. Clendenen, in Arizona Quarterly (Autumn). 

““Sunset’ Cox, Ohio’s Champion of Compromise in the Secession Crisis 
of 1860-1861,” by David Lindsey, in the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Quarterly (October). 

“The Story of Stockwell’s Panorama,” by Joseph Earl Arrington, in 
Minnesota History (Autumn). 

“Abram Goes to Liberia,” by L. Minor Blackford, in the Emory Uni- 
versity Quarterly (October). 

“Cassius Clay and the Alaska Purchase,” by B. G. Newhoff, in Foreign 
Service Journal (December). 

“Recent Southern Industrialization and its Implications for Negroes 
Living in the South,” by C. A. Chick, Sr., in the Journal of Negro 
Education (Fall). 

“Fertilizers and Farming in the Southeast, 1840-1950,” Part II, by Ros- 
ser H. Taylor, in the North Carolina Historical Review (October). 

“Fops, Frenchmen, Hidalgos, and Aztecs: Being a Survey of the Prose 
Fiction of J. M. Legare of South Carolina (1823-1859),” by Curtis 
Carroll Davis, ibid. 

“The Vanishing Servant and the Contemporary Status System of the 
American South,” by C. Arnold Anderson and Mary Jean Bow- 
man, in the American Journal of Sociology (November). 
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